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CHAPTER I 
THE NATURE OF THE COUNTRY 


| Raat Devon is that part of the county which lies to 
the east of the Exe. From Straight Point in the 
extreme south to Dulverton Station the frontier runs 
in a northerly direction along the course of the river. 
Eastwards from Straight Point it follows the line of the 
shore nearly as far as Lyme Regis. The north-eastern 
border between Dulverton Station and Lyme Regis is 
exceedingly irregular and capricious; on a map it has 
the look of an indented coastline with deep bays and 
projecting headlands. For some distance, indeed, from 
the White Ball to Culm Head, it tallies with the crest 
of the watershed between the English and the Bristol 
Channels; but at the source of the Culm it forsakes the 
natural boundary, which would carry it along Staple 
Hill past Castle Neroche and Chard to a point on the 
Axe near Ford Abbey and thence down the course of 
the stream to its mouth. The Axe is, geographically 
though not politically, the dividing-line between Dor- 
set and Devonshire. 

The hill-system of East Devon resembles a gigantic 
hand. The full width of the interior is covered by the 
palm, from which the spreading fingers reach out to the 
south and south-west. ‘The Exe rises far to the north in 
West Somerset, the Axe among the Dorset hills. The 
sources of the rivers native to East Devon lie not far 
apart from one another on the southern slopes of the 
Blackdown range. Two of these, the Culm and the Clist, 
are feeders of the Exe, the Yarty is a tributary of the 
Axe; the Otter alone (for the Sid! runs too brief a course 

t ‘Here is no basin opening into the land, as in the other rivers of 
this coast. The Sid is a mere rural stream, and preserves its character 
pure to the very shores of the ocean.’ Gilpin, Observations on the 
Western Parts of England, p. 267. 
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to be called a river) has an independent outlet to the sea. 
The ranges or long spurs, which divide these rivers, are 
in many cases hardly less lofty than the great block of 
high land whence they radiate. Except along the lower 
reaches of the Culm and of the Clist, the surface is 
everywhere hilly; the greater portion consists of a table- 
land from five to nine hundred feet in height, furrowed 
by a few deep valleys and by the ramifications of many 
lesser coombes. A chain of high hills separates the Exe 
from the Culm, but the water-parting between the 
Culm and the Clist is marked only by an inconsiderable 
ridge. East of the Exe and the Clist, a stretch of rolling, 
heathy upland, which only at one point rises to the 
height of six hundred feet, extends to the valley of the 
Otter. But on the farther and eastern bank of the Otter 
the ground rises like a wall to a high, nearly flat-topped 
plateau, which falls hardly less steeply on its other face 
to the Axe valley. Beyond this again hills, attached to 
the main block of the Dorset Heights, rise directly from 
the river bank. 

The coast is steep, high, and rocky. In the cliff-wall, 
which extends from Straight Point to the Dorset bor- 
der, the only breaches are the passages made by the 
Otter and the Axe, and the narrow fissure cut by the 
Sid between the towering precipices of Peak Hill and 
Salcombe Hill. The outlets of these three streams are 
now half choked and rendered quite unserviceable by 
the accumulation of stones and pebbles, but it must not 
be assumed that they have always been commercially 
useless. At the present time the Exe is East Devon’s 
sole navigable waterway, and that only by vessels of 
comparatively shallow draught and light tonnage. 
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CHAPTER II 
PREHISTORIC ROADS 


I 
‘Oe knowledge of this obscure and difficult subject 


is gleaned from a variety of sources. In the first 
place, we have the writings, mostly fragmentary, of 
early Greek and Roman travellers. The first of these 
was Pytheas of Marseilles, who visited Britain about 
350 B.C. 

Next come the finds of pre-Roman implements and 
other remains. These add largely to the information 
given us by Classical writers as to the civilization and 
commerce of Britain shortly before the time of the 
Roman conquest. Many articles, obviously not of 
native manufacture, have been unearthed, and hence it 
is possible to form some idea of the character and the 
extent of foreign trade in primitive times. 

The sites of prehistoric towns and fortresses must also 
be noted. Here, however, we are on doubtful ground, 
though it is indisputable that between them and the 
| early roads some kind of relationship existed. But it 
does not follow that ridgeways and hill-top camps are of 
the same age or that they form part of the same system.? 

From the early English antiquaries (those who lived 
before, or at the beginning of, the turnpike era) we 
learn of the existence of very ancient trackways, trace- 
able in their time, but since obliterated.” This oblitera- 
tion was brought about by two contemporary move- 
ments, the construction of new highways and the en- 
closure of wastes and open commons. 


t Harold Peake on ‘Prehistoric Roads’ in Archacologia Cambrensis 
(1917), 6th Series, vol. xvii, p. 388 

2 But we must be careful to distinguish between their observations 
and their speculations. 
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Traces of similar trackways, which are almost cer- 
tainly prehistoric, because it seems clear that they can 
have served no useful purpose at a later epoch, may still 
be met with; and probably investigation would disclose 
the existence of others. 

The evidence of place-names (such, for example, as 
Harepath, i.e. Warpath, and Oldway) and of county 
and parish boundaries is of great value as supplying 
a clue by means of which we may reconstruct the 
probable course of the oldest lines of route. Indeed, 
Mr. Peake thinks that ‘when a road follows a parish 
boundary it is almost certainly of pre-Roman origin’. 

Inherent probability may also, though with caution, 
be accepted as a guide. Where, for instance, a natural 
ridgeway is found connecting two pre-historic centres, 
we may surmise that it served as the regular means of 
communication between them. 

Conversely, certain tracts of country, such as deep 
swamps or dense forests, must have been nearly, if not 
quite impenetrable in early times. They may perhaps 
have been traversed by hunting-trails, but the ordinary 
traveller would have been at pains to avoid them. 

‘Sighting barrows’ are often as useful to the modern 
explorer of ancient trackways as they must have been to 
the primitive traveller. Their object being to blaze the 
trail, they were erected in commanding situations, and 
were strung out in a long line, in such a manner that 
from one barrow it was usually possible to see its next 
neighbour on either side, rising against the sky-line. 
There is, besides, ‘almost always a barrow at the parting 
of the ways or when two roads cross’. It should be 
borne in mind that these barrows must have been lofty 
and conspicuous objects before they were worn down 
by time and weather, and overgrown by grass, trees, and 
bushes. They would have been of little use, however, in 
forest country. Sepulchral barrows also are almost 

EOD, Cit. On see 2 op. cit., p. 396. 
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always to be found on or near anold road. The country, 
generally speaking, must have been a wilderness, part 
swamp, part forest; in time of war, therefore, large 
bodies of troops on the march can only have moved 
along the roads; these must have been the scene of all 
encounters between opposing forces; and, if those who 
perished in battle were buried where they fell, the 
grave-mounds of the dead warriors must have been 
erected by the wayside. 

The prehistoric roads (those, at least, which seem to 


’ be first in order of time) keep, as far as possible, to the 


heights; when forced to cross valleys, they make ‘for the 
point where spurs of dry ground and rising ground come 
closest upon either side, and leave the narrowest gap of 
marshy land between’. Another characteristic of the 
ancient trackway is that it has neither the straightness 
of the Roman ‘street’ nor the angularity of the medi- 
eval road. It is direct, yet not unswerving; a wavy line 
represents its course; it ‘never turns a sharp corner save 
under such necessity as is presented by a precipitous 
rock or a sudden bend in a river’, and ‘where a hill must 
be taken, it is taken straight and by the shortest road to 
the summit, unless that road be too steep for good 
going’.” ‘This is good evidence that the only obstacles it 
encountered were natural impediments; at the time 
when it came into use it was not embarrassed by arti- 
ficial barriers, such as enclosures would have placed in 
its path. 

‘Early roads, especially before the time of the Roman 
occupation, were not constructed, in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the word, but used.’3 It seems clear, how- 
ever, that, where undrained valleys or large tracts of 
boggy ground had to be crossed, it must sometimes have 
been necessary to make some kind of rude causeway ;4 


t Belloc, The Old Road, pp. 62-5. 2 op. cit., pp. 61-5. 


3 Peake, pp. 355-6. 
4 Mr. R.N. Worth says, “There is proof that paving was practised by 
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otherwise for many months of the year passage would 
have been denied to carts and wagons, at times to horse- 
men, occasionally even to travellers on foot. 

Prehistoric roads have been divided into four classes." 
Of these the earliest seems to be the Ridgeway, the 
most characteristic feature of which is that it clings to 
the crests of the ranges; in order to achieve this object 
and to avoid the river-crossings, it is content to make 
wide detours and to approach its goal by a serpentine, 
though never by a zig-zag, course. 

The second type is known as the Harrow Way. 
‘Roads of this type are merely modified ridgeways. . . 
They keep to the high ground, but they do not hug the 
water-parting with the persistency of the ridgeway. 
They are therefore more direct than the latter; they 
tend to cut corners, and do not object to crossing small 
streams.” 

The Hillside Road, if, indeed, it belongs to the pre- 
historic age, appears to date from a late period, not far 
removed from the time of Caesar’s invasion. It often 
runs parallel with the earlier ridgeway. ‘As the forest 
land became gradually ... cleared away, and the popula- 
tion was beginning to take to agricultural pursuits, the 
villages would move to the lower lands. .. ‘The new way 
would go along the hillside, where the villages lay, as low 
down as was possible without touching the alluvium.’3 
both British and continental Kelts; and raised causeways through 
marshes were known among both Gauls and Germans’, Near Glaston- 
bury is ‘a wooden corduroy road of high antiquity, now buried in the 
marshes’ (Trans. Dev. Ass., 1891, pp. 38-42, 58-60). Mr. Worth argues 
that the Britons of the South-West had attained to a level of civilization 
which justifies the assertion that they must have been skilled road- 
makers. “The material means of communication must have been 
adequate to the special needs and groupings of the centres of popula- 
tion.” But this does not follow. England in the first half of the 
eighteenth century was a highly civilized country, but its roads were 
abominable. 

1 H. J. Randall, Edinburgh Review, Jan. 1925, pp. 76-82. 

2 op. cit. 3 Peake, p. 365. 
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‘The fourth type of prehistoric road is the Hollow 
Way. . . . This type of road is totally different from any 
of those already discussed. It has nothing of the nature 
of a through route about it, and usually consists of a 
short stretch (sometimes still in use, but often aban- 
doned) leading down from the higher ground to the 
lower.’! 

We have to remember, however, that the early roads 
must have left a much deeper imprint in some places 
than in others. At crossways, in traversing dense wood- 
lands, and on approaching a camp or village or the pas- 
sage over a stream, a single, well-marked and (if traffic 
were heavy) deeply sunken track would be formed. On 
the other hand, where the way ran over hard, open, 
and fairly level ground, there may have been, even on 
an important main route, no regular, beaten road at all. 
The going being everywhere pretty equally good, each 
individual traveller would steer his own course; it 
would be enough for him if there were a ‘sighting 
barrow’ or other landmark within his range of vision to 
serve as a pointer. 


II 


In the last three or four centuries before the Chris- 
tian era the south-western peninsula of England was 
inhabited by a Celtic folk, with whom were mingled, in 
what proportion we cannot tell, descendants of the old 
Iberian stock. They were divided into two tribes or 
nations. The Durotriges dwelt in the country between 
the Axe and the Stour, their boundaries almost co- 
inciding with those of the modern county of Dorset. 
The Damnonians occupied Cornwall, Devon, and the 
western half of Somerset as far as the foot of the Men- 
dips.?, Rhys rated their culture low,3 Elton thought 
that they possessed considerable knowledge of the arts 


t H. J. Randall, p. 84. 2 See map in Celtic Britain. 
3 op. cit., pp. 47-8. 
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of civilized society ;! the discovery and investigation of 
the lake village near Glastonbury have proved that they 
were very far removed from barbarism. This village 
was flourishing about 200 B.c.; its inhabitants were 
Iberians. They ‘were not only farmers and herdsmen, 
but were advanced to an astonishing degree in the 
technical arts. They used iron axes, adzes, gouges, and 
saws in their woodwork; they reaped their barley with 
iron sickles of various shapes. ‘They had iron chains; 
the scoriae and the unfinished articles prove that the 
forges were in the village. ‘They smelted lead ore from 
the Mendip hills, and manufactured out of it spindle- 
whorls and weights for nets. Some pieces of glass slag 
and fragments of crucibles make it probable that they 
carried on the manufacture of glass, ruby, blue, and 
yellow, which they used for beads and rings and other 
personal adornments.’? They worked in bronze and 
tin, made pottery both with the lathe and by hand, 
were good carpenters, and had horses, small but nimble 
and strong, cattle (the prehistoric shorthorn), sheep, 
goats, and pigs. There is evidence of commercial inter- 
course both with other parts of Britain (Yorkshire, for 
example) and with the continent—Gaul, the Mediter- 
ranean, and probably the coasts of the Baltic. 

For some considerable time before the Christian era 
Damnonia was a land of great commercial importance, 
being one of the principal sources from which the 
Mediterranean peoples derived their supply of tin.3 At 
first the trade was a monopoly in the hands of the Car- 
thaginian merchants. ‘They obtained the metal wholly 
or in part from the Veneti, who seem to have acted as 
carriers and middlemen. ‘These were a maritime people, 


1 Origins of English History, pp. 222-31. 
» Boyd Dawkins, Victoria County History of Somerset, pp. 199-200. 
3 Such is the opinion of most authorities, but Mr. Salzman thinks 


that it rests ‘on shadowy grounds’. English Industries of the Middle 
Ages, p. 62. 
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settled on the banks of the Loire. They were expert 
sailors, possessed of large, sea-going vessels, and were in 
close touch with the Damnonians, over whom they may 
have exercised some sort of overlordship. 

In 350 B.c., according to Pytheas, the tin from the 
mines of Cornwall and West Devon was conveyed in 
light coasting vessels resembling coraclest to a place 
called Ictts, whence it was shipped over to France. But 
in 100 8.c. land-carriage had replaced sea-transport, 
and it was brought from the West Country to Ictis by 
wagons. 

Where, then, was Jctis? Until recently it was com- 
monly identified with Thanet,’ but modern opinion 
rather favours the claims of the Isle of Wight, the Vectis 
of the Romans, ‘which was at that date still connected 
to the mainland by a narrow ridge of rock covered at 
high water, but dry at low water’.3 Not only was there 
‘a natural causeway .. . formed by a reef of limestone 
extending between Yarmouth and the Hampshire 
coast’, but ‘in the Bronze Age the Solent’ was ‘much 
narrower and shallower than at present’. Besides, ‘the 
distance of the Isle of Wight from the source of the tin 
supply seems more in accordance with the accounts 
given by ancient writers’. On a priori grounds, also, 
this hypothesis has much to recommend it. It would 
simplify as well as shorten the journey, rendering it less 
liable to interruption. In order to reach Thanet, the 
trader would have to pass through the territory of a 


t ‘It seems almost incredible that sea-going craft could have been 
thus constructed; yet not only is there overwhelming testimony to the 
fact throughout the whole history of Roman Britain, but such boats 
are still in use on the wild rollers which beat upon the west coast of 
Ireland, and are found able to live in seas which would be fatal to any- 
thing more rigidly built. This method of shipbuilding was common all 
along the northern coast of Europe for ages.’ Conybeare, Roman 
Britain, pp. 36-7. 2 op. cit., also Rhys and Elton. 

3 Salzman, English Industries of the Middle Ages, pp. 62-3. 

4 Walter Johnson, Folk Memory, p. 358. 


Cc 
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number of tribes, not by any means always at peace 
with one another. At best, he would be compelled to 
purchase the right of passage by the payment of tolls, 
safe-conduct-money, and presents. On the other hand, 
he could make his way to the shores of the Solent oppo- 
site the Isle of Wight without overstepping the bounds 
of the districts occupied by the Damnonians and their 
kinsfolk the Durotriges. 

In any case, whatever may have been the objective 
of the tin-traders, they must have traversed East Devon 
from west to east. 

Long before this period, however, more than 4,000 
years ago, there must have been trade-routes through- 
out Britain; and in the days when the down-countries 
of Dorset and Wiltshire were its most populous region, 
overland traffic thence to all parts of the South-West 
(the high lands bordering on the coast between- the 
Foreland and Morte Point alone excepted) must have 
flowed across East Devon. No other course would have 
been possible at a time when the Bristol Channel thrust 
long arms far inland, and its tidal waters blocked the 
way across the flats of Mid-Somerset. 

East Devon itself seems to have been thinly peopled. 
Unlike the chalk-downs, with their dry soil and abun- 
dant pasturage, it held out fewinducements to the primi- 
tive settler. So far as we know, the earliest inhabitants 
(the first, at least, who formed themselves into com- 
munities, and had fixed dwelling-places) were a hill- 
folk. ‘Their settlements are found in high-lying situa- 
tions on the heath-clad ridges and tablelands which 
rose like chains of islands out of a sea of forest. Not all 
of them were towns or villages ifi the true sense of the 
words; some, if not most, appear to have been camps of 
refuge, to which the people of the surrounding country 
resorted in times of emergency. 

The earliest trackways, which date back to the Bronze 

1 Peake, pp. 355-6. 
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and in some cases, it may be, to the Neolithic Age, are 
probably much more ancient than the hill-top camps. 
These were constructed apparently in the Early Iron 
Age; and, ‘as the hill-tops were desirable sites for de- 
fensive earthworks, these were erected beside the roads’.? 
Thus a relation was established between the roads and 
the hill-forts, but Mr. Peake does not think that they 
were connected deliberately and of set purpose, and 
quotes the opinion of General Pitt-Rivers, that the 
camps were isolated works erected by distinct tribes. 
The opposite view would imply a political unity which 
is very questionable.3 

This may be so, but if (as the words used seem to 
imply) each petty tribal stronghold had been per- 
petually at feud with its neighbours, the result must 
have been a complete paralysis of trade and intercom- 
munication; and, though these may have been subject 
to temporary dislocation and interruption, we have cer- 
tain proof of their existence. Moreover, some of the 
best attested examples of ancient roads in East Devon 
are not ridgeways, but must have been made with the 
object of linking camp with camp. One of these runs 
from Sidbury Castle to High Peak by way of Beacon 
Hill, Bulverton Hill, and Peak Hill, where it is ‘lost on 
the edge of the cliff’, the coast-line having retreated at 
this point owing to erosion. ‘But on the other side of 
the gap, at the foot of the cone of High Peak, it is again 
in evidence, following a westerly course to Otterton and 
Woodbury Hill Camp.’4 

It is very doubtful whether the valleyward move- 
ment of population began here in prehistoric times, as 
it did among the downs.5 Some hill-forts, at least, were 


I op. cit., p. 396. 2 op. cit., pp. 391-2. 

3 op. cit., p. 388. 

4 Victoria County History of Devon, p. 579. 

5 In Somerset ‘settlements .. . only extended to the bottom of the 
valleys towards the close of the prehistoric period in the centuries 
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still occupied during the Roman domination, probably 
at a much later period. Such names as Woodbury and 
Sidbury must originally have been applied to the earth- 
works of Woodbury Castle and Sidbury Castle; and 
these were names given by the Saxon invaders. The 
inference is that the sponsors of these sites found them 
still occupied, and that the existing villages of Wood- 
bury, Sidbury, Broadhembury, and Payhembury (called 
after Hembury Fort) were not founded until after the 
conquest of the country by Wessex, and stand in the 
same relation to the hill-camps as does Old Sarum to 
Salisbury. If this be the case, the class of prehistoric 
hillside-roads will not be found to be largely repre- 
sented in East Devon, though here and there a road 
may be met with which seems to comply with the 
required conditions. Such is the lane that runs along 
the left bank of the Otter from: Otterton to Harpford. 
With regard to the Hollow Ways, these, under the title 
of ‘Devonshire Lanes’, became, and remained down to 
our own day, among the most characteristic features of 
the county. Some, doubtless, are prehistoric; but, 
granted that the downward trend of population did not 
begin, save sporadically in a few localities, until a later 
date, the majority must have been created by condi- 
tions which did not then exist. 

Of the fortified hill-towns or camps of refuge in the 
pre-Roman period, the following seem to have been the 
first in size and consequence. 

Hembury Fort, ‘the grandest monument of military 
skill and strategy of the Britons in the county’, lies 
between Honiton and Cullompton, and was almost cer- 
tainly the chief place in East Devon. 

Castle Neroche, between Taunton and Chard, 


which immediately preceded the Roman Conquest’. V.C.H. of 
Somerset, p. 181. 


1 V.C.H., of Devon, p. 585. See also Trans. Dev. Ass., 1891, pp. 
58-62. 
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cannot be omitted, though it lies just outside the 
Devonshire border. It guarded the north-eastern, as 
Hembury Fort guarded the south-western, flank of the 
Blackdown tableland. 

Another camp, lying on the edge but beyond the 
limits of East Devon, must also be taken into account, 
because it was a position of great strategical importance. 
This is Cadbury Castle on the west bank of the Exe 
between Cadeleigh and Thorverton. 

Cranmore Castle, or the Skrinkhills, close to Tiverton, 
must rank as a town. It cannot be regarded as a strong- 
hold, for its defences were weak, but it occupied a large 
area. 

High Peak was another important prehistoric centre, 
and its life was a very long one. This camp is one of the 
class known as ‘promontory fortresses’. It is on the 
coast nearly midway between the mouths of the Sid and 
the Otter, and is planted on the summit of a hill five 
hundred feet above the sea. 

On the east bank of the Axe, not far from the mouth 
of the river and within a short distance of each other, 
are two considerable earthworks, Musbury Castle and 
Hawksdown Castle. These, however, were in the terri- 
tory of the Durotriges, and were apparently frontier 
fortresses, designed to repel aggression on the part of 
the Damnonians. But they may also have served an- 
other purpose. We know that the Celts of the South- 
West were a seafaring people, allied to the Veneti, who 
were masters of the English Channel down to the time 
when their power was broken by Julius Caesar. In the 
last centuries of British independence the Channel 
seems to have been, what it again became in the time 
of the Angevin kings, a connecting link rather than a 
barrier; it was in no sense an ethnic or a political 
frontier. Broadly speaking, Gaul and the British Isles 
may be divided into three zones, which shade into one 
another, and have no definite boundaries. The Medi- 
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terranean culture had everywhere penetrated, and here 
and there had permeated, Provence, Languedoc, and 
all parts of south-eastern France. To the north of this 
extended a vast semi-civilized region, comprising all the 
rest of France and the South of England. Beyond this 
lay a barbarous land, which included the mountainous 
districts of northern England and the whole of Scot- 
land. The closeness of the relations between the Celts 
on both sides of the Channel is proved by the facts that 
‘fifty years or more before the Roman invasions began 
the King of Soissons had extended his rule over the 
southern portions of our country’,! and that the ‘great 
Damnonian clan... sent auxiliaries to aid’ the Veneti 
‘in their final struggle against Caesar’.? 

Now, in prehistoric times, if not later, the mouth of 
the Axe seems to have ranked first among the havens of 
East Devon. It was then a wide estuary extending in- 
land for some miles; indeed, there is strong ground for 
believing that the river may have been navigable up to 
Axminster.3 Probably both Axmouth and Seaton were 
sea-ports. The settlement at Seaton, which was in 
existence at the time of the Roman occupation, was 
in all likelihood established at a much earlier period. 
Hawksdown and Musbury may very well have been 
sentries, mounting guard over a port-town or trading 
factory standing on or near the site of the present vil- 
lage of Axmouth. Perhaps they were also used as 
‘depéts for goods, whilst waiting the convenience of 
shipping’.t In like manner the position of the camp on 


1 Elton’s Origins, p. 102. 2 Conybeare, p. 80. 

3 Pulman says, “The river was probably navigable a considerable 
distance up the valley, as the tide extended much higher than it does 
now. Anchors, indeed, have been found as far off as Axminster’. But 
he points out that the discovery of an anchor is not proof positive of the 
existence of a harbour. The anchor may have been forged at Axminster 
or have been left there in the course of transport to the coast from some 
foundry in the interior. The Book of the Axe, p. 244. 

4 R. Hippisley Cox, The Green Roads of England, p. 67. 
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High Peak justifies the belief that it commanded ports 
or landing-places at both Otterton and Sidmouth. 

As with the Axe so with the Exe. There must have 
been a time when vessels could make their way to a 
point beyond Exeter, for anchors have been found at 
Cowley.* But the estuary seems to have been strangely 
neglected in prehistoric days, though it is said that the 
Veneti had an emporium at Exmouth.? On the left 
bank of the river between Exeter and the sea there is 
but one ancient hill-settlement, the strongly en- 
trenched camp of Woodbury Castle. And with regard 
to Exeter itself, we cannot positively assert that it 
existed in pre-Roman days, although it is probable that 
there was a British fort on the Red Mount, command- 
ing the ford over the river.3 But there was a camp on 
Stoke Hill, less than two miles from the city; this camp, 
standing as it does on very high ground above the point 
where the river makes an elbow, is so placed as to 
dominate several possible fords, and may, besides, have 
kept watch over a prehistoric port-town at Cowley. 

Judging by the relics which have survived until our 
own time, the most thickly, or least sparsely, peopled 
region of East Devon seems to have been a strip extend- 
ing some four miles inland from the coast between the 
Axe and the Otter; but allowance must be made for 
the obliteration of the vestiges of early days by the 
advancing tide of cultivation from the Middle Ages on- 
wards. The inhabitants, at first a pastoral people, had 
begun, shortly before the Christian Era, to turn to 


t Trans. Dev. Ass., 1906, pp. 380-4. 

2 Conybeare (p. 60) says that ‘the Veneti had . . . established em- 
poria at Falmouth, Plymouth and Exmouth; on the sites of which 
ancient ingots, Gallic coins of gold and other relics of their period have 
lately been discovered’. But he does not cite his authority for this 
statement. 

3 Mr. R. N. Worth admits that ‘we know nothing of Exeter before 
its Roman days. We assume that it had a British origin, but the assump- 
tion is inferential’, Trans. Dev. Ass., 1891, pp. 51-2. 
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agriculture. There is little mineral wealth in East 
Devon, but iron was mined and smelted on Blackdown, 
apparently in prehistoric times. In some spots the 
ground is pock-marked with pits, seldom of great depth, 
from which ore was extracted. 


III 


Certain facts which bear on the problem of the pre- 
historic road-system have now emerged. It will be use- 
ful to recapitulate the most important, since a number 
of inferences may be drawn from them. 

The oldest roads are of very great antiquity. “The 
ridgeways . . . were probably tracks in the Neolithic, 
pack-horse roads in the Bronze, and were sometimes 
adapted for the use of wheels in the Prehistoric Iron 
Age.’? What proportion of the traffic was vehicular we 
cannot tell; it may not have been very large, but we 
know that carts and wagons were used in Britain during 
the last two centuries before Christ, and that the con- 
veyance to which the Romans gave the name of car- 
pentum was borrowed by them from the Celts. These 
carpenta were ‘covered carts . . . much used by the 
Britons, the Gauls and other northern nations’.3 The 
wheels were about three feet in diameter, they were 
furnished with spokes, and were of fine workmanship.‘ 

The principal roads ran from east to west, and were 
through routes, their main objectives lying outside the 
limits of East Devon, which was of small intrinsic im- 
portance, but served as a corridor or passage-way for 
long-distance traffic. It was approached by what was, 
in fact, in pre-Roman days a comparatively narrow 
isthmus, bounded on the south by the English Channel 
and on the north by the Somerset marshes. Having 

1 P.O. Hutchinson in Trans. Dev. Ass., 1872, pp. 47-50. 
2 Boyd Dawkins in VY’. C. H. of Somerset, p. 187. 

3 Smith, Dict. of Classical Antiquities, p. 72. 

4 V.C.H. of Somerset, p. 197. 
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crossed this isthmus, the roads had a wide field of choice 
open to them in making their passage through East 
Devon, but were under the necessity of striking the 
Exe at some point where the river was fordable. Now 
the direction of the main stream of traffic was not in 
_ conformity with the lie of the country. There is but 
» one natural ridgeway of which it could have made use— 
the watershed line that runs from Castle Neroche along 
Staple Hill and Blackdown to the White Ball. This, no 
doubt, formed the main thoroughfare from Dorset and 
Wiltshire into North Devon; but the traveller who was 
bound for Dartmoor or Plymouth Sound or the tin 
mines of Cornwall would look for a more southerly 
route. Any such route must have traversed an ex- 
tremely broken country, as its course would have lain 
at right angles to those of the rivers and streams coming 
down from the heights of Blackdown. Of the four 
classes of prehistoric roads it would have most nearly 
resembled the Harrow Way. The ridgeways then, with 
but one exception, will occur only on branch and cross 
roads or on those running north in the direction of the 
Vale of Taunton. And these seem to have been of 
minor consequence, for the now fertile valley of the 
Tone was then an almost uninhabited wilderness of 
swamp and woodland,: though there were ways leading 
across it to the Quantock country, where prehistoric 
settlements were fairly numerous. 

The principal local centre in East Devon was Hem- 
bury Fort. We may therefore expect to find, not only 
that many of the lesser roads converged upon it, but 
that it was connected, either directly or by branch 
lines, with the great through-routes. 

There was a brisk overseas commerce, which could 
enter by several avenues; of these the mouth of the Axe 
was probably the most important, but the Exe and the 
Otter must have claimed a share of the trade. The 

t V.C.H. of Somerset, p. 181. 
D 
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mouths of the rivers, or the highest points to which 
they were navigable, were therefore the termini of 
roads, along which chapmen carried their goods to and 
from the ports. Wherever a waterway was available, 
the utmost use was made of the advantages it offered. 
‘To carry on your journey from the sea as far as possible 
is obviously an economic advantage, especially in early 
days of slow and expensive road traffic.’ 


IV 


Where the site of a Roman villa is found on or near 
the line of a road not constructed according to the dis- 
tinctive Roman fashion, the inference to be drawn is 
that the road existed, and was probably of some impor- 
tance in prehistoric times, and that it continued in use 
in the days of the Empire. As a matter of fact, all the 
Roman villas to be met with in East Devon or on its 
borders are placed close to roads to which, on inde- 
pendent evidence, a very early origin may be attributed. 
Again, the place-name ‘Cold Harbour’ is commonly 
supposed to mark the position of a refuge or shelter on 
a road which was in use during the Roman occupation.” 
It may not have been an inn or a tavern; most probably 
it resembled one of those huts erected by the Touring 
Club of France in lonely and mountainous countries, 
and did no more than offer the roughest and most 
simple of night quarters to the passing traveller. But 
Cold Harbours occur in places where there is no evi- 
dence that a great Roman military road ever existed; and 
we may fairly conjecture that they sprang up on the 
sides of primitive trackways which had been worked into 

t Belloc, The Road, pp. 96-7. 

2 Mr. O. G. S. Crawford says, however, ‘A great deal has been 
written about the name Cold Harbour, but most of it is speculative and 
valueless’. He gives a list of Harbours and Arbours, to which other 
prefixes, e.g. ‘Dark’ and ‘Windy’, have been attached. ‘The prefix 


“cold” is applied to other names, and seems sometimes to mean 
“deserted”.’ English Place Names, Part 1, p. 162. 
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the Roman road-system. Certain other names are also 
valuable as witnesses to the antiquity of a trackway. 
Such placés as Broadway,: Oldway, Elverway, Orway,? 
Greenway, and others seem to have derived their names 
from their situations on very ancient roads. This ap- 
plies also to the Harepaths, Hare Streets, and Harp- 
fords or Harfords. It is possible that in some cases 
where the word ‘ford’ is prefixed by the name of a river 
or stream, as at Taleford or Yartyford, it marks the 
oldest crossing-place of that river or stream. No 
generalization on this point would be tenable, but the 
possibility may be kept in mind, and may on occasion 
give a useful clue. 

In attempting to map out the course of an old road, 
we are confronted now and again by what at first sight 
appears to be a very puzzling and unlooked-for diffi- 
culty. It may happen that we seem to be compelled to 
make our choice between two lines of route, lying 
nearly parallel with one another, each showing evidence 
of extreme antiquity and possessing a strong claim to be 
regarded as the original primitive road. But on con- 
sideration there appears to be no reason why priority 
_must be given to one rather than to the other. It must 
. be repeated that, in the first instance at least, the pre- 
_ historic track was never deliberately laid out, it simply 
| followed the line of least resistance. The country being 
_ unenclosed, the traveller would choose the shortest and 

easiest way from one baiting or halting place to the 
next. But he would seldom be able to journey in a 
direct line between these fixed points; almost always he 
would be forced to bend either to right or left, in order 
to avoid some obstacle, such as a morass or a belt of 
thick scrub or woodland. First of all, then, he might 


1 This term was applied to a ‘military road, often qualified as 
“broad”, which implies a fixed through route’. Baldwin Brown, Life 


in Saxon England, p. 86. 
2 i.e, “Hoary Way’. But Peake believes that Orway = Dirty Way. 
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bear to the left, and by degrees some kind of beaten 
track would be formed. But a track of this sort is at the 
mercy of a score of accidents, any one of which may for 
a time render it difficult or impassable. The wayfarer 
would then seek to turn the obstacle by keeping to the 
right, and a new path would be traced. But, when this 
in turn became impracticable, he would return to the 
original track, which would be either rudely repaired or 
slightly diverted. Thus traffic would oscillate from side 
toside until there were two definitely marked paths, lying 
roughly, though not exactly, parallel with each other, 
and joined together at the ends. We are bound to as- 
sume that the primitive trackway had a licence and a 
freedom of movement denied to the modern road. 

There is yet another way of accounting for the exis- 
tence of two roads, running in the same direction, keep- 
ing but a short distance apart, and directed towards the 
same ends. One such, the more direct way, may have 
been the ‘summer road’, passable in dry seasons. But 
if this road crossed a river by a ford which might be- 
come dangerously deep after a spell of heavy rain, or 
traversed a stretch of low-lying ground apt to degene- 
rate into a morass on the approach of autumn, there 
would be need of an alternative, ‘a winter road’, open 
to traffic at all times. This road, however, would have 
the drawback of being longer than the first, to which 
therefore the preference would be given whenever con- 
ditions were favourable. Here, then, we have a like 
result, though arising from a different cause—two roads 
keeping nearly abreast of each other, and meeting at 
the extremities. 

Much learning and ingenuity have been employed in 
conjectures as to the course of a supposed prehistoric 
Fosseway or Iknield Street, and in attempting to deter- 
mine by what road or roads the tin from Cornwall was 
conveyed to Ictis. But it seems doubtful whether there 
was any great recognized western highway in primitive 
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times. More probably there were a number of cus- 


tomary lines of route, all of which were not simul- 
taneously in use, travellers giving their preference, now 
to one, now to another, in consequence of political and 
social changes of which we are in ignorance. The rela- 
tive importance of the different tribal centres and 
camps must have varied from time to time. War or 
pestilence might reduce some once flourishing settle- 
ment to insignificance, or lead to its total abandon- 
ment; whereupon a former rival or satellite might rise 
to pre-eminence. This would be followed by a re- 
adjustment of the road-system to suit the altered con- 
ditions. Or, again, this or that camp might become a 
robber-fastness, or a tract of forest might become in- 
fested with banditti, with the result that the roads in 
the vicinity would be deserted, and the traffic they had 
formerly carried be diverted into other channels. In 
times of insecurity natural obstacles may have been 
accounted minor inconveniences; we cannot be sure 
that those thoroughfares which seem the easiest and the 
most obvious were always, as a matter of course, the 
most popular. 


V 


There are a few prehistoric routes of which we know 
the objectives and can, save for slight and unimportant 
breaks, map out the course. Far more numerous are 
those roads, the purpose and general direction of which 
are tolerably clear, though the course they pursued is 
more or less a matter of conjecture. Here and there, 
again, are stretches of road, bearing the stamp of ex- 
treme antiquity, but having their ends ‘in the air’, so 
that we are in doubt whither they went or whence they 
came. The prehistoric road-system resembles an old 
manuscript scrawled over by later scribes; a few sen- 
tences and many isolated words can be deciphered; 
often it is possible to fill in the gaps with a fair amount 
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of confidence; taken as a whole, the purport seems not 
to be past finding out. 

A ‘ridgeway passes from the south of Yeovil west- 
wards to the great camp of Hamdon Hill, and thence, 
still westwards, between South Petherton and Seaving- 
ton to Ilford and Castle Neroche’.? This is undoubtedly 
a very ancient thoroughfare. Hamdon was a large pre- 
historic-camp and a place of great importance, where 
antiquities of all periods from the Neolithic Age to 
the time of the Roman occupation have been found. 
The road passes by Roman villas at Seavington and 
Hurcot, and runs through villages which bear the sig- 
nificant names of Oldway and Broadway. From Castle 
Neroche a watershed track goes nearly due west, fol- 
lowing the crest of Staple Hill and afterwards the ridge 
of Blackdown, where it forms the Devon and Somerset 
county boundary, to a point a little to the west of the 
Wellington Monument. So far its course is unmistak- 
able.? Here or hereabouts it forked. 

i. One branch seems to have run north-west towards 
Bampton, its line being probably as follows—along the 
county boundary to Wiseburrow Cross Roads, and 
thence by Trace Bridge, Cudmore Farm, and Cold 
Harbour, to a ford at Exe Bridge. Its course coincides 
at several points with parish boundaries, and becomes 
clearly marked as it approaches the passage over the 
Exe. If it continued thence without change of direc- 
tion, it would pass over West Anstey and Molland 
Commons, where its course is plainly marked by bar- 
rows, and would fall into the line of the very ancient 
track across Exmoor from Sandy Way to Saddle Gate.3 
Shortly before reaching Saddle Gate it was joined by 
another road from Castle Neroche to North Devon. 


* Boyd Dawkins in the V. C. H. of Somerset, p. 210. 

2 op. cit., p. 187; Pulman in The Book of the Axe, p.20; and Joce in 
Trans. Dev. Ass., 1915, pp. 300-3. 

3 V.C.H. of Somerset, p. 367. 
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This road forded the Tone at Taunton, where as yet no 
town had arisen,‘ ran as a ridgeway along the summit 
of the Brendon Hills, and on across Exmoor past Stet- 
fold Rocks? and Red Deer Farm. 

ii. The other branch seems to have run by way of 
Higher Cross to South Appledore, and thence by the 
road formerly known as the Portway3 through Willand, 
Cullompton, and Bradninch, skirting the base of Dol- 
bury camp, and crossing over Stoke Hill to Exeter. 
This may have been the earliest road to Exeter from the 
eastwards; it must certainly have been the easiest way 
of approach, since it was the only one by which the 
crossing of a wide and swampy river valley could have 
been avoided. Only by keeping along the line of the 
low and narrow water-parting between the Culm and 
the Clist would it have been possible to reach the hill 
of Exeter without descending to the level of the 
marshes, which swept round it in a half-circle from 
north-east to south-east. Even now, though the low 
lands have been drained and brought under cultivation, 
the roads leading to Exeter from ‘Tiverton, from Honi- 
ton, and from Exmouth are liable, after heavy rains, to 
be rendered impassable by floods. 


(1) On Lennard’s Moor the Portway was joined by 
an important north-and-south road, which can be 
traced back nearly to the old port of Watchet,‘ 
whence presumably it set out. It crossed the Brendon 
ridgeway near the source of the Tone, and Route i 
at a point a little to the west of Ashbrittle, and fur- 
nished a direct line of communication between the 
coasts of the English and Bristol Channels. 

1 A prehistoric origin has been claimed for Taunton (Pring, The 
Briton and the Roman on the Site of Taunton), but probably ‘Taunton 
was not a Romano-British site, though there may have been a village 
at Holway’ (V. C. H. of Somerset, p. 367). 

2 = Studfold, a place-name found in association with ancient sites. 
English Place Names, pp. 150-2. 3 Lysons, p. cccxv. 

4 The name is Celtic (Eng. Place Names, p. 28). 
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or Cullompton an offshoot seems to have left the 
Portway, and to have run west to Cadbury Castle, on 
which roads converged from many directions." 


At Exeter the Portway crossed the Exe, and ran with- 
out change of direction by Red Cross and Black Forest 
Lodge and over Little Haldon to the old fording-place 
over the Teign at Buckland Barton below Newton Ab- 
bot, to Milber Down (the largest in area of all Devon- 
shire camps)? and on into the South Hams. It was but 
one of many roads leading westwards from Exeter. 
Another ran over Great Haldon. A third climbed Long 
Down, and went by way of Cheriton Cross and Whid- 
don Down, coasting the northern slopes of Dartmoor, 
to Okehampton.3 A fourth road also led to Okehamp- 
ton. It ran through Whitstone and by Heath Cross, 
which was a great meeting-place of primitive roads. 

iii. A road, coming westwards out of Somerset by 
way of Crock Street, Sticklepath, and Street Ash, ran to 
Keat’s Mill(spelt Cate’s Mill in Donn’s map) at Bishop’s 
Wood, and thence over Brown Down direct to Smea- 
thorpe, though a loop seems to have gone by Robin 
Hood’s Butts and through Churchingford. It went on 
over Luppitt Common to Ewin’s Ash, where it is said to 
have been joined by another branch-road from Keat’s 
Mill, which travelled by way of Little Down, Birch 
Hill, Cullyforches (or Corry Fortice), Stonebarrow,! 
and ‘by a wide road called Finney or Vinney Lane’ past 
Greenway Farm.5 ‘The main trackway descended the 
Orway, ‘a deep lane with many indications of an- 
tiquity,’® but a loop line passed through Hembury Fort; 


t V.C.H. of Devon, p. 582. 2 op. cit., p. 593- 

3 Trans. Dev. Ass., 1918, pp. 411-17. 

4 Marked in Greenwood’s Map of Devon, but not in the modern 
I-in. Ordnance map. 

5 Pulman (Book of the Axe, pp. 54-74), corroborated by Davidson. 

6 Trans. Dev. Ass., 1915, pp. 300-3. 
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the two came together again near Dulford. The road 
then made, possibly by the Merry Harriers, more pro- 
bably by way of Cullompton, for the very old town of 
Bradninch.’ Here it crossed Route ii, and shortly after- 
wards seems to have divided, one branch crossing the 
Exe at Thorverton, the other at Netherexe, to re-unite 
at Shobrooke Park. The second may have been the 
‘summer road’, as it runs across a wet, low-lying coun- 
try; parish boundaries follow it throughout almost its 
entire length from Dane’s Wood, where it parts com- 
pany with the Portway. 

(3) Between Bradninch and Thorverton a road 
branched off to the northwards, and went by Butter- 
leigh Mill and Holwell to Cranmore Castle, which 
guarded an important ford over the Exe at Colli- 
priest.? 

Leaving on its left the still unpeopled site of the future 
town of Crediton, the road ran directly to Barnstaple 
Cross, thence (again with a choice of ways, one of which 
passed through Coleford, the other through Copple- 
stone) to Bow, and on to Okehampton. This route may 
have been the chief thoroughfare to the old hill-city of 
Launceston and to all parts of western Cornwall.3 ‘That 
it is a very ancient highway seems to be proved by the 
statement of Westcote, writing in 1630, to the effect that 
at Thorverton there is ‘a fair bridge of stone... of much 
use as being in the trade way from the Land’s End in 
Cornwall and all that country to the city of London’.4 


t Chas. Crossleigh, History of Bradntnch, p. 4. 

2 Trans. Dev. Ass., 1906, 380-4. 

3 Route iii is the more northerly of the two trade-routes, by which 
Mr. Joce believes that tin was conveyed in prehistoric times from 
Cornwall. But from Orway to Barnstaple Cross he takes this road by a 
more roundabout route and over a more difficult country, viz. through 
Cullompton, Dorweek, across the Exe by a ford at Bickleigh Court, and 
(apparently) along the line of the present Tiverton-Crediton road. 
Trans. Dev. Ass., 1915, pp. 300-3. 

4 Westcote, View of Devonshire, p. 110. 
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Now we know that, from the time of the Roman occu- 
pation onwards, Exeter was the natural thoroughfare 
from the West of England; if therefore a considerable 
volume of traffic passed through Thorverton in the 
seventeenth century, the inference seems clear that the 
motive force directing it into this channel must have 
been time-honoured traditional usage. The tributaries 
of this great main artery also bear witness to its im- 
portance. A road branched off near Barnstaple Cross, 
ran past Yeoford, along the ridge which divides the 
valleys of the Troney and the Yeo through Hittisleigh, 
and struck the line of the Exeter-Okehampton trackway 
at Whiddon Down. Thence it seems to have been pro- 
longed across Dartmoor, over which it pursued a south- 
westerly course, emerging from the forest near ‘Tavis- 
tock. Another branch diverged on Rowden Moor be- 
tween Bow and Okehampton; this road, which passes by 
few hamlets and no villages, is clearly traceable as far 
as Huntshaw Cross; there is little doubt that it led to 
some port on the north coast, probably Barnstaple. 
From Okehampton a ridgeway ran north-westwards 
along the heights of Broadbury. 

iv. Axminster was the chief road-junction east of 
Exeter—a fact which suggests that in early times, 
though not perhaps down to the close of the prehistoric 
period, it may have been the lowest point on the Axe at 
which the river was fordable. A road, coming out of 
Mid-Dorset and passing by the hill-fortresses of Pilles- 
don Pen and Lambert’s Castle, was joined, just outside 


t An old map of Dartmoor, illustrating the Perambulation of 1240, 
shows a road which starts from Tavistock, passes over Merrivale Bridge, 
and ‘enters the forest between Mystor and Hessary Tor. Leaving 
Mystor on the left, it goes by the head of the Walkham, as well as the 
head of the Tavy, which it leaves on the left, quits the forest at the 
north-eastern side of the moor between Hound Tor and Thurlestone, 
and then goes on in a direct line to the edge of the map’ (C. Spence Bate 
in Trans. Dev. Ass., 1872, p. $25). If this line is prolonged, it passes by 
» Whiddon Down, and falls into the Hittisleigh Ridgeway. 
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the town, by a second road which ran along the coast 
from Bridport to Charmouth, whence it struck inland 
by way of Hunter’s Lodge to Axminster. A third road 
approached the town from the north-east. This diverged 
from the Hamdon-Castle Neroche road at Petherton 
Bridge, and ran along the ridge of Windwhistle Hill 
and by ‘Tytherleigh, where it entered East Devon. 


(4) Besides these, a cross-road is said to have come 
down to Axminster from the north. It ran from 
Castle Neroche past Whitestaunton (where is the site 
of a Roman villa) and over Bewley Down to Mem- 
bury Castle. Here it forked, one branch bearing 
south-east and joining the road from Windwhistle 
Hill at Weycroft (formerly called Stratford), whilst 


the other went forward to Axminster. 


There is little doubt that the great Roman military 
road, which ran from Dorchester to Exeter through 
Axminster, succeeded and followed nearly in the steps 
of an earlier British trackway. ‘This seems to have gone 
over Shute Hill, keeping to the left of the present main 
road, then to have crossed it and made its way over Dal- 
wood Down and by Moorcox Hill. From this point to 
the summit of Honiton Hill its course apparently co- 
incided with that of the modern highway; but it 
avoided the town of Honiton, and went past the church 
and by way of the old Leper Hospital to Hembury 
Fort,? whence it made for Straightway Head and on by 
Rockbeare and Honiton Clist to Exeter. 


(5) On Dalwood Down a branch-road is supposed 
to have borne away to the right, and to have run by 
way of Stockland Great Camp to Cullyforches, where 
it connected with the ‘Finney Lane’ trackway. A 
‘sighting barrow’ marks the point of junction on 
Dalwood Down.3 


* Pulman, pp. 54-74. 2 Lysons, pp. cccxii-iii. 
3 Pulman, p. 259. 
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v. Another main thoroughfare from east to west 
passed by Colyton. It is not clear at what point it 
crossed the Axe; it may have forded the river near Ash,* 
but it is more likely that it approached Colyton by way 
of Axminster and Whitford. On leaving Colyton it ran 
by Ridgeway to Colyton Hill and thence, accompanied 
by a parish boundary, to Hangman’s Stone. The 
Roman ‘coast road’ from Dorchester to Exeter, which 
crossed the Axe at Colyford, went by the Hangman’s 
Stone, and it is pretty certain that, from this point on- 
wards, the road-makers of the Empire kept closely to a 
line of route which had been traced out by prehistoric 
wayfarers. This trackway ran by Sidford, Harpford, 
and St. Mary Clist; it traversed a relatively populous 
country, and passed by or near a number of primitive 
settlements. It threw off many offshoots, and was cut 
by cross-roads leading from the coast into the interior. 

(6) At the earthwork near Elverway Farm, in the 
midst of which stands the Three Horseshoes Inn, a 
road branched off to the right. Of its antiquity there 
can be no doubt, for parish boundaries follow its 
course, which is clearly marked by barrows set at 
short distances apart. It led to Gittisham Hill, 
which in prehistoric times was the meeting-place of 
numerous trackways. One of these seems to have led 
to Hembury Fort, though its precise course is not 
easy to make out. Another may have gone over 

Chineway Head and through Ottery St. Mary to 

Belbury Castle. Hence one of the most distinctly 

traceable prehistoric roads in the county runs to 

Straightway Head; in the early part of the nineteenth 

century it was ‘perfect all the way’ between these 

two points.” 
(7) At or near Stowford, Route v was crossed by 

a road which linked up Hembury Fort with High 

Peak. From the cross-ways above Gittisham it ran 
1 See Greenwood’s Map of Devon. 2 V.C.H. of Devon, p. 585. 
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along the summit of Ottery East Hill, by White 
Cross, Beacon Hill, and Bulverton Hill to High Peak, 
whence it pursued its way to Otterton Haven. It 
went on by Bicton Cross to Sandycross Lodge, where 
it forked, one branch making for Woodbury Castle, 
whilst the other proceeded over Lympstone Com- 
mon towards the mouth of the Exe. 

(8) A road from Hembury Fort to the mouth of 
the Exe crossed Route v at the Halfway House. It 
diverged from Route iv at Straightway Head, and 
followed the line of the watershed between the Otter 
and the Exe, passing by (but not, like the modern road, 
through) Woodbury Castle and on over the summit 
of Black Hill, on the southern slope of which it seems 
to have been joined by the road from High Peak and 
Otterton. Hereabouts it apparently split up into a 
number of trackways which led down to various 
landing-places on the shores of the Exe estuary. 

(9) At Sandy Gate a branch of the Colyton- 
Exeter road bore away to the left, passed over the 
Exe a little above Countess Wear, crossed the Port- 
way, and divided into two or three trackways, leading 
northwards and westwards over Haldon, and con- 
necting with the through routes over Longdown and 
Whitstone. 


The passage to the north of Countess Wear was pro- 
bably the lowest tolerably good crossing over the Exe, 
though the river has so often shifted its channel and the 
configuration of the estuary has undergone so many 
alterations that it would be rash to assert positively 
that there can never have been a practicable ford even 
so near its mouth as at Lympstone. Such a fording- 
place is alleged to have existed at Courtlands, which lies 
directly opposite Starcross; and it is said that at this 
point the river can be crossed on foot at dead low water 
in spring tides at the present time. But it is most un- 
1 Captain Peacock in the Nautical Magazine, 1847, pp. 131-6, 195-9. 
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likely that this can ever have been a great thoroughfare; 
even in the Saxon period ‘an arm of the sea’ is ‘said to 
have extended to the Watergate of the City of Exeter’ ;* 
the odds are, therefore, that the Courtlands crossing, 
if not totally impracticable, was most difficult and 
hazardous. There are, indeed, indications that an old 
track came down to the waterside at Courtlands, but 
just such another leads down to Parsonage Stile, half a 
mile higher up the river. In either case there is a small 
strip of beach, and probably both were ancient landing- 
places, where fishermen hauled their boats ashore, and 
where perhaps the trader from overseas may have un- 
done ‘his corded bales’.? 

Road-junctions, other than camps, were usually situ- 
ated either on the crests of ridges and in high upland 
country, as at Straightway Head and Cullyforches, or 
at river-crossings, as at Cullompton, Axminster, and 
Keat’s Mill. The importance of the first class dimi- 
nishes steadily with the passage of time, whereas many 
junctions of the second type become the nodal points 
of later highway systems. It is even possible that at 
some of these points (Axminster, for example) towns, or 
the germs out of which they afterwards developed, may 
already have come into existence in primitive times.3 
Many prehistoric cross-ways were not only the points 
of intersection of two or more main thoroughfares; they 
seem often to have been the meeting-places of a number 
of converging by-roads. 


1 Trans. Dev. Ass., 1906, pp. 380-4. 

2 Mr. Joce makes the more southerly of his two great trade-roads 
cross the Exe by the ‘ford’ between Starcross and Courtlands. Thence 
he takes it up Summer Lane, over Lympstone Common and by Yetting- 
ton to Harpford; then by Beacon Hill, Westgate Hill, Stockland, and 
hs to the Windwhistle Ridgeway. Trans. Dev. Ass., 1911, pp. 
266-7. 

3 Pulman, p. 60, and Davidson, British and Roman Remains, p. 35. 


CHAPTER III 


THE ROMANO-BRITISH PERIOD 
AND THE RISE OF EXETER 


I 
} \HE Roman occupation wrought two great changes 


in East Devon, one temporary, the other per- 
manent. In the first place, the Exe, for the last and (as 
far as we know) for the only time in its history, became 
a true frontier; the country to the east of the river was 
under the direct government of Rome; beyond that 
line the Empire only exercised some kind of suzerain 
power over the tribes of West Devon and Cornwall. In 
the second place, Exeter became the chief city, not 
merely of East Devon, but of Damnonia, the nodal 
point of its road-system, the meeting-place of traffic, 
and the Gateway of the West. 

What was the nature of the line of cleavage thus cut- 
ting Devonshire in two, and why did the Romans for- 
bear to extend their conquest over the whole of the 
South-Western peninsula? The idea that they may 
have been deterred by the difficulty of the enterprise 
can be dismissed at once; had the tribes in that quarter 
shown any signs of truculence or aggressiveness, as did 
those of Wales and the North of England, they would 
have been promptly brought to heel. The only pos- 
sible explanation is that the enterprise was regarded as 
unprofitable. ‘This seems odd in view of the importance 
of the tin trade in earlier times. But ‘a mystery seems 
to overhang the problem of British tin’, we hear no- 
thing of it in the years following the Roman conquest, 
and ‘can be certain that mining was not pursued very 
actively till the late third or fourth century’.” 


t Charlesworth, Trade Routes and Commerce of the Roman Empire, 
p- 216. 
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Thick darkness broods over the South-West during 
the whole of the Roman and Romano-British period, 
and its history is most obscure, especially between the 
years A.D. 500-700.' Strategically the frontier of the 
Exe would have been easy to guard, but there is no 
reason to suppose that its strength was ever tested.’ 
Politically and as holding apart two distinct forms of 
culture, it seems to have marked a very definite line of 
division. ‘West of Exeter Roman remains are few and 
mostly later than a.p. 250. No town or country house 
or farm... has ever been found there. The list of dis- 
coveries consists of: one early settlement on Plymouth 
Harbour; another, near Bodmin, of small size, dating 
from the later first century; a third, equally small and of 
uncertain date, on Padstow Harbour,’ and a few other 
trifling vestiges. “Taken as a whole, the evidence indi- 
cates that... the inhabitants did not learn Roman ways 
like those who lived east of the Exe.’3 On the other 
hand, it must be remembered that the Empire extended 
‘its influence beyond the frontiers into the barbarian 
places, and so produced a belt of borderland; the fron- 
tiers become more and more open to influence. ..a 
wider and wider belt among the barbarians receives 
Roman words and ideas and instruments and agricul- 
ture... In general we shall have a false idea of Europe 
from, say, A.D. 250 onwards, if we think of it as a sharply 
divided area, part highly civilized, part savage with a 
clean cut frontier in between. It was, on the contrary, 
steeped everywhere . . . in the ideas and language and 
social habits of the Empire, which moulded all the 
tribes over the border’. 

Besides the characteristics which Exeter acquired at 
this period and has ever since retained, there was one 


1 Trans. Dev. Ass., 1913, p. 274. 

2 Belloc, Warfare in England, p. 69. 

3 Haverfield, Romanization of Britain, p. 24. 
4 Belloc, History of England, vol. i, pp. 87-9. 
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peculiar to the time when it was Isca Damnoniorum. To 
its inhabitants, probably, it seemed first and foremost a 
great frontier station and outpost of empire. Here the 
Celtic tribesmen in their blouses and trousers, with tar- 
tan plaids fastened to their shoulders, loaded with a 
barbaric profusion of ornaments—collars, necklaces, 
bracelets, and strings of gaudy beads *—their fingers 
glittering with rings, came in contact with the civiliza- 
tion of the south, and perhaps learned to adopt its 
fashions. Now, if not before, Exeter became the great 
road-centre of the South-West. The paved way across 
Dartmoor, commonly known as the Great Central 
Trackway, of which some vestiges remain, may possibly 
date from this epoch. The work is undoubtedly British, 
but its makers may have been inspired by the example 
of the imperial engineers, since (as has been pointed out) 
the influence of Rome pushed far ahead of its frontiers. 
But one highway, at least, west of Exeter seems to be of 
Roman construction. This road went over Haldon to 
Teignbridge, which from this time forward superseded 
the old crossing-place over the Teign by the ford at 
Buckland Barton below Newton Abbot.? It is said that 
in 1743 a Roman road, with ‘a high crest entire most 
part of the way’, could be traced from Exeter through 
Kennford and Newton to Totnes.3 

Regarded from the Roman standpoint, the site of 
Exeter was admirable. It marked the highest point to 
which the Exe was navigable by the sea-going vessels of 
the age, and the position was one of great natural 
strength. The city was divided into four quarters of 
nearly equal size by two main streets, which crossed 
each other at right angles; but ‘the Roman Jsca, though 
roughly rectangular, was far from keeping the regular 
lines of the Roman camp.’+ There were gates at both 


1 Elton, pp. 110-12. 2 Trans. Dev. Ass., 1911, pp. 262-5. 
3 Borlase, Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 332. 
4 E. A, Freeman, Exeter, p. 13. 
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ends of the two thoroughfares; traffic from beyond the 
Exe crossed the river by a bridge,‘ and passed through 
the West Gate; the two great highways to the east left 
the city by the South Gate. 

The only other Roman station in East Devon, which 
is known to us by name, was called Moridunum, and its 
situation is a matter of controversy. It cannot be iden- 
tified with Seaton; it may possibly have been High Peak 
or Honiton; most probably it was Hembury Fort.’ 
There is evidence that some, at any rate, of the earlier 
sites were occupied during the time of the Roman oc- 
cupation; this holds good of High Peak, Hembury Fort, 
and perhaps also of Membury Castle. Dolbury in Kil- 
lerton Park is supposed to have been a summer camp to 
Exeter.3 But this border district seems to have been 
only imperfectly Romanized; compared with Somerset, 
for example, it possessed few buildings in the character- 
istic Roman style. Two ‘villas’ have been brought to 
light at Seaton, and there was another at Holcombe 
near Uplyme.* 


II 


The term ‘Roman Road’ is commonly restricted to a 
class of highway constructed in a particular manner and 
having certain well-marked features which distinguish it 
from all others. But it must not be supposed that these 
highways (answering to our great modern, concrete- 
built thoroughfares) were the only roads made or used 
by the Romans. “There were various kinds of roads— 
viae militares, viae vicinales, viae agrariae, etc.—main- 
tained in different manners,’ and ‘no doubt the by- 


 T. J. Joce, in Trans. Dev. Ass., 1912, p. 597. 

2 The earliest antiquaries placed Moridunum at Seaton; Hutchinson 
(Trans. Dev. Ass.,1867-8, p.377) identified itwith High Peak; Codring- 
ton (Roman Roads in Britain, p. 320) with Honiton; R. N. Worth 


(Trans. Dev. Ass., 1885, pp. 364-5) with Hembury Fort. 
3 V.C.H. of Devon, p. 601. 


4 Pulman, p. 263. 
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ways were less carefully and strongly constructed than 
the principal thoroughfares.’ ! 

The most arresting characteristics of the great Roman 
roads are their directness and straightness, and these 
‘seem to be largely a matter of convenience in setting 
them out. In many cases the general course may have 
been laid out from one end, perhaps with the help of a 
smoke-signal. ... But there can be no doubt that the 
Roman engineers made use of a method well known to 
surveyors for laying out a straight line between extreme 
points not visible from each other, from two or more 
intermediate points from which the extreme points are 
visible. By shifting the intermediate points alternately 
all are brought to lie in a straight line’.? But many of 
the great military roads are merely converted British 
trackways; these were built up and paved in the Roman 
fashion, but were permitted to follow their original 
course. 

The Roman road seems usually to have been about 
fifteen feet in width.3 It was composed of five distinct 
superimposed layers or strata, the uppermost of which 
was formed of ‘large, polygonal blocks of the hardest 
stone... fitted and jointed with the greatest nicety, so 
as to present a perfectly even surface, as free from gaps 
and irregularities as if the whole had been one solid 
mass’.* It has been described by a Victorian writer as 
having ‘an appearance somewhat similar to that of the 
pavements in the London streets, except that the 
materials were of much larger size’.5 On either side of 
the road was a sulcus or ditch. In Britain the road was 
so far raised as to become an embankment; and this 
sometimes occurs, not only in low-lying places, but on 
high ground.° 

t Ward, Roman Era in Britain, pp. 23-4. 

2 Codrington, Roman Roads in Britain, pp. 33-4. 

3 Pulman, p. 32, and Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities, p. 412. 

4 Smith, p. 412. 5 Pulman, pp. 32-4. 

6 Codrington, pp. 10-15. 
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Three great Roman roads are known to have tra- 
versed East Devon; and of these, two started from Dor- 
chester and ran together as far as Charmouth, where 
they forked. Both headed for Exeter, but each pursued 
a different course. The more northerly nearly coincided 
with the old Axminster-Exeter trackway, save for one 
interesting divergence. At Honiton church it bore to 
the right down Church Hill into and along the line of 
the present High Street ;‘ it then went straight forward, 
by way of Fenny Bridges and Fairmile, to Straightway 
Head, instead of passing through Hembury Fort. It is 
a significant fact that the stretch from Honiton to Fair- 
mile is the only section of this road which runs straight 
as a die, and almost the only one which is unaccompanied 
by parish boundaries. Between Fairmile and Straight- 
way Head ‘remains of a Roman causeway’ were still 
visible as late as 1765.? 

The more southerly branch crossed the Axe at Coly- 
ford, and its course tallies in the main with that of the 
existing main road from Lyme Regis to Exeter. But 
from Stowford to a point halfway down Four Elms 
Hill it leaves the modern highway on its right; and 
again at Newton Poppleford it avoids the village street, 
which lies parallel with it on the left. At East Wonford 
on the outskirts of Exeter it rejoined the road through 
Axminster and Honiton. 

The third great road was the Foss Way. It ran from 
Lincoln through Leicester, Cirencester, Bath, and Il- 
chester, and is generally supposed to have fallen into the 
old Windwhistle Ridgeway near Cricket St. Thomas, to 
have entered East Devon at Tytherleigh, and to have 
proceeded to Axminster.3 Thence it was probably pro- 

1 Trans. Dev. Ass., 1898, p. 117. 

2 Donn’s Map of Devon. Bishop Bennet (1746-1820) also mentions 
that here the ridge of the Roman road had formerly been visible. 
(Lysons, pp. cccxii-xiii.) 

3 Pulman, pp. 41-2. Codrington also takes the Foss Way to Ax- 
minster, and says that it may have gone on to the mouth of the Axe 
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longed to the mouth of the Axe. It has been said that 
this ‘would seem to be but a feeble and unpractical ter- 
minus to a military road which crosses England with so 
bold a stride’* as does the Foss Way. But there is no 
ground for supposing that the haven had begun seri- 
ously to deteriorate, though it may have extended less 
far inland, at the time of the Roman occupation. The 
presence of Roman villas at Seaton suggests that it was 
a place of importance. Writing in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Leland states that ‘ther hath been a very notable 
haven’ at Seaton, and even at that date Axmouth was 
‘an olde and bigge fischar toune’.? There is, moreover, 
direct evidence of the existence of an ancient road be- 
tween Axminster and Axmouth, for ‘what appears to be 
a portion’ of it ‘was distinctly visible, a few years since, 
on the present turnpike road near the gateway to Sted- 
combe House’.3 On the whole, then, we may conclude 
that an important Roman road ran down to the mouth 
of the Axe. In any case the Foss Way must have been 
the great road to Bath from the South-West, along 
which gouty provincials travelled to take the waters and 
to enjoy the pleasures of fashionable society. 

That these were not the only roads made by the 
Romans in East Devon is proved by the fact that other, 
isolated portions of their handiwork have been met 
with. These have now been destroyed, but they are 
known to us by description. ‘Morwood’s Causeway’, 
near Cullyforches, a stretch of paved road of Roman 
construction, about a quarter of a mile in length, seems 
to have formed part of some important highway, but of 
what we cannot tell.4 Another fragment of Roman 


(pp. 269-70). On the other hand, Davidson (British and Roman Re- 
mains in the Vicinity of Axminster, p. 64) and Worth (Trans. Dev. Ass., 
1891, p. 41) deflect the main line of the Foss Way to the west at 
Petherton Bridge, and conduct it by Hembury Fort to Exeter. 

t Trans. Dev. Ass., 1915, p. 299. 2 Leland, vol. i, pp. 242-3. 

3 Pulman, p. 41. 

4 op. cit., pp. 32-4, 69-70. Pulman thinks that Morwood’s Cause- 
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road was seen and described by Bishop Bennet. ‘Its 
high crest is particularly visible at Uffculme-common, 
about three miles west of Culmstock, and five miles 
north-east of Cullompton, and of a great breadth, run- 
ning for above a mile from South Appledore to Lennard 
Moor.’! It was, therefore, on the line of the old Port- 
way, and it may be conjectured, though we have no 
warrant for asserting, that this is yet another example of 
a Romanized British trackway.” 

In the majority of cases, however, the prehistoric 
roads probably remained in their original state during 
the Roman occupation. Doubtless, they were sufficient 
for the needs of ordinary traffic, and some, at least, must 
have been passable by carts and wagons. But in Roman 
Britain the side-roads were often not pitched or paved 
but merely gravelled; many were simple bridle-tracks, 
as was the case even in the heart of Italy in the palmy 
days of the Empire. Pliny tells us that his villa, within 
seventeen miles of Rome, was approached only by 
‘sandy lanes, difficult going for a carriage, but easy 
enough on horseback.’3 

Nevertheless, there must have been a great volume of 
wheeled traffic on some, at least, of the main roads, for 
here and there ruts, several inches deep, have been worn 
in the paved surface. From these we learn that the 
gauge of the Romano-British vehicles was three feet, 
and that the tires of their wheels were about two inches 
in width. As adapted by the Romans, the carpentum 
became a two-wheeled carriage, which ‘contained seats 
for two and sometimes for three persons, besides the 
coachman. It was commonly drawn by a pair of mules, 


way was on a cross-road from Keat’s Mill towards Honiton. It has also 
been put forward as evidence of the existence of a road from Taunton 
to Seaton (Pring, p. 117). t Lysons, p. cccxv. 


Codrington (p. 321) refers to this as a supposed Roman road, but 
can find no trace of it. 


3 Allcroft, Earthwork in England, p. 351. 
4 Codrington, pp. 263-4. 
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less often by oxen or horses’.!_ The horses of the native 
Damnonian breed are described by Roman writers as 
diminutive, but quick in their movements.? For fast 
travel the Romans used a light two-wheeled carriage 
called a cistum, drawn by mules. This would carry two 
persons, and was used on long journeys when speed was 
an object. Czsta were kept on hire at the posting- 
stations along the great roads; their average pace (not 
very great, considering the excellence of the highways) 
seems to have been from five to six miles an hour, in- 
cluding stops.3 But, according to Gibbon, ‘by the help 
of relays, it was easy to travel a hundred miles in a day 
along the Roman roads’, for ‘houses were everywhere 
erected at the distance of five or six miles, each of them 
. .. constantly provided with forty horses’.4 

In the later Roman Empire ‘carrying and post-horse 
services .. . extended over Britain, Gaul and the Ger- 
man provinces’. Wagons and oxen or pack-horses were 
used, and the terms angariae and veredt1 were applied to 
the services plying on the main public roads. There 
were also extra carrying services off the main roads; 
these were called parangariae and paraveredi.5 ‘The 
word angarius, signifying a messenger or courier, is de- 
rived through the Greek from the Persian; in the time 
of Herodotus the Persian messenger service was reputed 
to be the fastest in the world. 


t Smith, p. 72. 2 Chanter in Trans. Dev. Ass., 1873, p. 190. 
3 Smith, p. go. 4 Decline and Fall, Chapter II. 
5 Seebohm, The Village Community, pp. 297-8. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE TRANSITION TO THE MIDDLE AGES 
AND THE REGROUPING OF POPULATION 


I 


\ X TITH the passing of the Roman power at the be- 

ginning of the fifth century there sets in a period 
of darkness and confusion. As through a veil, we dis- 
cern that enormous changes are taking place, but we 
cannot trace the details of the process; it is only when 
the shadows begin to disperse, and a faint light falls on 
the scene, that we perceive that a new order has estab- 
lished itself. 

During the time of transition Exeter retained its pre- 
eminence. The Isca Damnontorum of the Romans be- 
came the Romano-British Caerwisc, but it ‘lived on as 
the head of Damnonia, the chief city of the whole 
western peninsula of Britain’. Then, at some date 
which cannot be determined, it fell under the dominion 
of Wessex.? But for a while the old Celtic inhabitants 
maintained a foothold in the town, one quarter, the 
northern,3 remaining in their possession until they were 
expelled by Athelstan in 926. In 1050 it became a city 
in the ecclesiastical sense, the head of the united sees of 
Devon and Cornwall. 

As with Exeter, so with the great Roman roads, their 
importance survived the power which had created them; 


1 Freeman’s Exeter, p. 12. op; cits pols 

3 Kerlake’s argument, based on the fact that the churches dedicated 
to Celtic saints are found in the northern, not in the western, quarter 
of the city, seems unanswerable. Besides, the Celts, who were the 
dangerous element in the city, would hardly have been left in possession 
of what must have been the part most exposed to attack from their 
unsubdued or only half subdued fellow-Celts outside; whereas the 


northern quarter was dominated by the Castle. See The Celt and the 
Teuton in Exeter. 
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they still continued to be the main lines of communica- 
tion. ‘England still had its great Imperial roads, though 
they had got broken down at many of the river-crossings, 
and the straight Roman causeways over the marshes 
were often replaced by winding stretches of hardened 
way picking from one drier place to another, while the 
lower bridges were either roughly re-built in new places 
or replaced by ferries.’* ‘That, even at the close of the 
Middle Ages, the two great Roman roads of East Devon 
were of superior quality is evident from Lord Russell’s 
plan of campaign against the Western insurgents in 
1549. His object was the relief of Exeter, and his first 
advance was made from Honiton to Fenny Bridges in 
the direction of Straightway Head. His next move was 
to quit the northern for the southern route, striking 
into it at Aylesbeare Common, whence he marched on 
Exeter by way of Clist St. Mary, where his troops 
gained the decisive victory which broke the back of the 
rebellion. 

Two enduring legacies, then, the Romans bequeathed 
to East Devon: the frontier station round which hence- 
forward its history revolved, and the germ of its high- 
way system. But in the course of the ensuing centuries, 
amid the welter of the Dark Ages, the face of the 
country was changed. It has been said that we cannot 
tell when the valleyward movement of the population 
began in East Devon. This much, however, is certain: 
that in the course of this period there was a complete 
transformation. ‘The towns and villages, with which we 
are familiar at the present day, already existed at its 
close, at least in embryo. Not only had the hill-forts 
been abandoned; the plateaux and the crests of the high 
ridges had been left to solitude, and new settlements 
were clustered on the banks of the streams and on the 
slopes of the valleys. These were enclosed clearings, 
each at first surrounded by defences of greater or less 


t Belloc, History of England, p. 160. 
G 
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strength. The earliest were secured against attack by 
stockades, and were called ‘stokes’. Later, slighter de- 
fences, designed as a protection against the inroads of 
wild beasts, and especially of the wild deer, were deemed 
sufficient. Places enclosed in this fashion were described 
as ‘tuns’ or ‘towns’, and all these probably date from ‘a 
period anterior to the disafforesting of the county’ in 
1204. The ‘hewishes’ or ‘hays’, which are so numerous 
in East Devon, were still more weakly defended." 

Among these small agricultural communities towns 
were slow to develop. Tiverton, the successor of the 
forsaken prehistoric settlement at Cranmore Castle, 
had, indeed, a weekly market as early as 800. A castle, 
built there in 1106, may not have been the first to 
occupy the site, for this, being a ‘key position’ of great 
strategical importance, can never have been left un- 
guarded.? But Tiverton was still a very small place at 
the time of the Norman Conquest, when Exeter itself 
contained no more than 350 houses.3 

The new villages seem deliberately to have avoided 
the dangerous neighbourhood of the old thoroughfares, 
to which the Saxons gave the sinister name of ‘War- 
path’. But the places of assembly and resort, which in 
course of time became local centres and market towns, 
sprang up at forking-points, at cross-ways, and at the 
passages over rivers, by the side of the Roman streets and 
prehistoric Harrow Ways, just as in times long past the 
hill-forts had arisen on the line of the incalculably 
ancient Ridge-roads. 


II 


The Hollow Way existed in prehistoric times; but it 
was owing to the operation of forces which came into 
play in the Dark Ages and remained active as late as the 
sixteenth century that the rugged, narrow, twisting, and 

t Reichel in Trans. Dev. Ass., 1895, p. 430. 


 Polwhele’s History of Devonshire, vol. i, pp. 235, 241. 
3 Op. cit., p. 231. 
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deeply sunken track, known as the Devonshire Lane, 
became the most common and, in some districts, the 
only means of communication throughout the county. 
The new settlements (villages, hamlets and farmsteads) 
called into being a multitude of new roads. ‘They were 
needed in order to connect the scattered communities 
with the markets, with the main lines of traffic (from 
which they usually stood aloof) and with one another. 
Thus, almost at haphazard, to suit local needs, there 
grew up a network of byways, some of which by degrees 
acquired the status of regular roads as the places they 
linked together gained in size and in consequence. Of 
the medieval road, generally speaking, it has been said 
that ‘what existed, in fact, was not a road, but what we 
might almost term an easement—a right of way enjoyed 
by the public at large from village to village along a cer- 
tain customary course, which, if much frequented, be- 
came a beaten track. But the judges held that it was 
“the good passage” that constituted the highway, and 
not only “the beaten track”, so that, if the beaten 
track became (as it invariably did in wet weather) 
“foundrous”, the King’s subjects might diverge from 
it 

But in Devonshire, owing to certain local peculiari- 
ties, the medieval roads differed in some respects from 
those in most parts of the country. In the first place, 
they were, as a rule, extraordinarily hilly, a sharp rise 
being followed almost invariably by a sharp fall, and so 
on ad infinitum. This holds good, not merely of roads 
between villages separated by a chain of hills, but of 
those between places situated on the banks of the same 
stream. The reason is that the unmetalled paths were 
forced to keep above the level of the undrained floors of 
the valleys. Therefore they wound tortuously round 
the spurs of the ranges and across the side-coombes, 
since hills, however steep, were regarded as no more 


1 Webb, The Story of the King’s Highway, p. 6. 
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than an inconvenience, whereas a patch of swampy 
ground might be an impassable barrier. 

Secondly (and this has an important bearing on the 
history of Devonshire roads) enclosing began here at a 
very early date. The process was an extremely gradual 
one. The land was ‘for the most part divided up into 
small farms’,! and the enclosed area was slowly but 
surely enlarged by means of additions, each petty in it- 
self, because it was not in the power of the farmer or 
peasant to do things on a big scale. His method was to 
take in only a small portion of the open land or common 
at atime. This he fenced round with a bank topped by 
a hedge, which he was at pains to make immensely thick 
and strong, with the object of keeping out the wild 
animals of the surrounding waste, and of giving shelter 
to his own cattle and crops. The best bits were natur- 
ally the first to be enclosed, patches of stony, marshy, or 
furze-covered ground being excluded, with the result 
that the fields were, as they remain to this day, both 
very small and extremely irregular in shape. Later, the 
less attractive portions were fenced in in their turn, 
until all the available land was occupied. 

Now it is obvious that the course of the road would 
be affected by this piecemeal system of enclosure, its 
tendency to wander would be curbed and it would be 
rigidly confined at length within fixed but exceedingly 
irregularly shaped limits. Hemmed in by immense 
banks and hedges, the wayfarer would find it no easy 
matter to leave ‘the beaten track’ in search of ‘the good 
passage’. Moreover, the land-hunger of the farmer 
would lead to the contraction of the way. What could 
be taken from the road would be so much more ground 
added to his fields. Provided the way were just wide 
enough to allow of the passage of a string of loaded 
horses, it would be sufficient for his requirements and 


t J. R. Chanter on ‘Devonshire Lanes’ (a very valuable paper) in 
Trans. Dev. Ass., 1873, pp. 192-4. 
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for those of the ordinary traffic of the countryside. 
And, being thus contracted, it would necessarily grow 
deeper and deeper. Scoured by the rains, worn down 
by the feet of men and animals treading always in the 
same narrow groove, it would speedily become a gully 
shut in by towering banks of earth. Meanwhile, the 
height of these would be raised by rough and ready road 
repairs, for the surface of the lane in wet weather would 
become a sea of mud, which from time to time would be 
scraped off, and thrown upon the tops of the banks on 
either side. 

Such were the new roads, which grew up by degrees 
to supplement, and in some cases to supplant, those of 
the previous age. Occasionally an old trackway fell 
completely out of use; often odd portions were worked 
into the new system. Many of the ancient through 
routes, however, persisted with but slight modifications, 
because they afforded an easier, if not a more direct, 
means of communication between places lying at some 
distance apart than the crooked up and down new roads. 
Moreover, it must be borne in mind that the country- 
man isa creature of habit; in Maurice Hewlett’s phrase, 
his ‘chief of saints . . . is good St. Use’,* and, where he 
may, he treads the ancient paths. Therefore roads, 
generally speaking, have great vitality, and their vitality 
is strongest at those spots where two tracks cross one 
another. The points of intersection serve as pegs, hold- 
ing the framework of the highways together, and giving 
it stability. At these points, as we have seen, barrows 
were often erected in prehistoric times; after the con- 
version of the Saxons to Christianity, it became a com- 
mon practice to set up a cross at an important road- 
junction. Such crosses served a number of purposes. 
Some were probably ‘staples’, places for the exchange of 
wares;” in a few cases, first booths and then houses may 


1 The Song of the Plough, p. 25. 
2 Baldwin Brown, Life in Saxon England, p. 87. 
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have gathered round them, until by degrees the nucleus 
of a future town was formed. Many of the crosses were 
preaching-stations, and in early days, before the de- 
velopment of the parochial system and the erection of 
village churches,! were local religious centres. This ac- 
corded with the habits of the Saxons, who were accus- 
tomed to hold their public assemblies in the open air.? 
Thus a meeting-place of roads, where a cross stood, be- 
came hallowed ground. “The solemn enfranchisement 
of slaves is recorded as having taken place, not in a 
church, but “‘at the four ways”, because there stood the 
cross where the people were in the habit of assembling 
for worship. In fact, the erecting of a cross seems to 
have been regarded as a kind of legal consecration of the 
spot in Norman times.’3 If, therefore, the suicide was 
denied Christian burial within the precincts of a church, 
it was in no mere common earth that his body was laid 
to rest. 

Mr. Chesterton has written of ‘the wild white cross 
of freedom, the sign of the white cross-roads’.t In the 
Dark and Middle Ages the phrase would have seemed, 
not a hyperbole, but a plain, literal statement of fact. 
An ancient cross-way was not simply a place where four 
roads met; it had a mystic, as well as a practical, signi- 
ficance. And thus, even though it should become an 
anachronism, it might long survive, because the tra- 
ditional usages and the religious sentiments of the 
countryside held it firmly rooted to the spot. 
es Often in later times a church was built on the site where a preach- 
ing cross had originally stood. op. cit., p. 255. 


2 Trans. Dev. Ass., 1898, p. 268. 3 op. cit., p. 269. 
4 G. K, Chesterton, Poems, p. 31. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE MIDDLE AGES 


I 
IDWAY through the medieval period there 


came a turning-point in the social and economic 
history of East Devon, the beginning of a change not 
less momentous than the valleyward movement in the 
Dark Ages, a change which by degrees revolutionized 
the habits and ways of life of its people, and in course 
of time (though not perhaps until the Stuart epoch) 
gave to the cloth manufacture a pre-eminence over 
agriculture and over all other forms of employment, 
which it retained down to the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

In the early Middle Ages ‘England was the great 
wool-producing country of the West; at first few wool- 
len fabrics were woven at home, the bulk of the wool 
being exported to Bruges or Ghent, almost entirely in 
foreign vessels’.' Cloth was made at Exeter, and also at 
Chudleigh, as early as the reign of Edward the First,? 
but until 1354, when a wool staple was fixed at Exeter, 
the amount was small. Before the close of the four- 
teenth century the trade was firmly established; at this 
time, in Devonshire more than in any other part of 
England, it was in the hands of the capitalist clothier.3 
It continued to expand steadily during the fifteenth, 
and more rapidly during the first half of the sixteenth 
centuries; the large scale on which church-building and 
church-restoration were carried on at this period is an 
index of growing wealth. 


t Trans. Dev. Ass., 1912, pp. 530-3. But see Salzman, English In- 
dustries of the Middle Ages, pp. 135-6. 

2 Lysons, p. ccxcvili. 

3 Salzman, pp. 157-8. 
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II 


There seems to have been much travelling by road 
during the Middle Ages, especially perhaps in the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. Public 
business, legal, ecclesiastical, and municipal, compelled 
many persons to take frequent journeys. Pilgrims, mer- 
chants, and petty traders abounded. “Ihe more im- 
portant landowners usually had separate estates in dif- 
ferent parts of England, so that there was a perpetual 
coming and going between them. ... The common 
people . .. seem always to have been on the road, on pil- 
grimages, or seeking employment or visiting the towns. 
The periodical great fairs’ must have drawn ‘huge con- 
courses of travellers from longer or shorter distances.’? 
In the early Middle Ages the roads improved. Bridges 
and causeways were built or repaired by the monastic 
orders, by guilds specially founded for that purpose, or 
as ‘acts of piety’ by private individuals. There is evi- 
dence of ‘the existence all over the kingdom of quite 
passable bridle-ways.’? 

Jusserand says that ‘carts were numerous and in very 
common use’, whilst horse-litters and cumbrous but 
costly and luxuriously fitted carriages were sometimes 
employed by the wealthy.3 But ‘travelling in a carriage 
. . . became unfashionable when Richard II’s Queen, 
the daughter of the Emperor Charles IV, showed the 
English ladies how gracefully and conveniently she 
could ride on a side-saddle’.4 Generally speaking, the 
poor travelled on foot, and all other classes on horse- 
back. Goods of all kinds were carried on the backs of 
animals. Wheeled traffic was almost certainly more rare 
than it had been during the Roman occupation, and 
was probably less common than in later prehistoric 


1 Webb, pp. 6-9. 


3 English Wayfaring Life, pp. 90, 95-9. 
4 Malet, Annals of the Rous: pi 320: 


2 Op. cit. 
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times. Clearly it must have been an easier matter to 
take a cart or wagon along one of the primitive ridge- 
ways than over an ordinary medieval road. Both were 
unmetalled, but the older road possessed this immense 
advantage, that it was unenclosed, so that the traveller, 
instead of being obliged to keep to one narrow track, 
could pick his way, avoiding the spots which had been 
poached up by horse-hoofs or deeply rutted by wheels. 
But by this time, no doubt, the old wide roads had been 
affected by the spread of enclosures, and many must 
have shrunk to mere lanes, fenced in by high banks and 
thick hedges. 

Even the great main roads were sometimes no more 
than bridle-ways. In 1832 portions of the ancient road 
from London to the North, though completely disused, 
still existed in Islington, where it bore the name of Hag- 
bush Lane. It was ‘so narrow as only to admit con- 
venient passage to a man on horseback’, and ‘this was 
the general width of the road throughout’. 

It is commonly held that in the later Middle Ages, 
from about 1400 onwards, there was a diminution in 
the amount of traffic, accompanied by a deterioration 
in the state of the roads. Travellers are supposed to 
have become fewer because of the decline of the fairs 
and owing to the consolidation and concentration of 
the great landed estates, the roads to. have fallen into 
neglect in consequence of the impoverishment of the 
monasteries and of the other bodies interested in their 
upkeep.? But it is very doubtful whether these generali- 
zations are applicable to East Devon. Long-distance 
travelling may possibly have grown less, but there must 
have been a great deal of local traffic, because the 
weavers in the country districts were under the neces- 
sity of making constant journeys to Exeter or to the 


t Hone’s Year Book, p. 442. 
2 Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and Commerce. Webb 
takes the same view. 
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nearest town. There must also have been much coming 
and going of masons and other artificers, employed in 
the building and decoration of the churches; and large 
bodies of labourers must have been required for the 
haulage of the materials. Where stone of fine quality, 
suitable for carving, was wanted, it was brought from 
the Beer quarries. For the transport of masses of stone, 
large timber trees and other heavy and unwieldy ob- 
jects, ‘truckamucks’ were probably employed. These 
were used for such purposes as late as the end of the 
eighteenth century, but they were conveyances so rude 
and archaic in construction that they may very well 
have come down from primitive times. The ‘trucka- 
muck’ is described as ‘a sort of cart with the ends of the 
shafts carried out behind and dragging on the ground. 
In fact, the cart was nothing but two young trees, and 
the roots dragged, and the tops were fastened to the 
horse. ‘When they wanted to move a heavy weight, 
they used four trees, and lashed the middle ones to- 
gether = 

With regard to the roads, traffic was always liable to 
interruptions. These might occur even on the main 
arteries, as happened, for instance, on the great London 
road in 1354,” when the bridge over the Axe at Ax- 
minster collapsed. As a rule, however, this road was 
kept in very fair condition; and even private persons, 
when their business was urgent, were able to make the 
journey from Exeter to London in quick time. We 
have records of two such journeys, both undertaken in 
the spring of 1448, and accomplished in three days—an 
average of nearly sixty miles a day.3 In autumn and 
winter, of course, the pace was much slower. Fifty 
years later, in 1494, Bishop Redman, Visitor of the Pre- 
monstratensians in England, rode from Torre Abbey to 


 Baring-Gould, Old Country Life, pp. 205, 215. 
2 Polwhele, vol. i, p. 234. 


3 Letters and Papers of F. Shillingford, Mayor of Exeter. 
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London in four days. In the fifteenth century travellers 
seem to have been able to cover between thirty and 
forty miles a day on the main roads." 


III 


By far the most important highway in East Devon was 
the great road from London, which ran by way of 
Salisbury, Shaftesbury, and Crewkerne to Axminster, 
and thence through either Honiton or Ottery St. Mary.’ 
It was the chief thoroughfare from London to all parts 
of Devon, though, when Leland entered the county, he 
travelled by Simonsbath and Brayford over the old pre- 
historic watershed track across Exmoor.3 

Great changes had taken place in the relative im- 
portance of the districts bordering on East Devon. 
Taunton had become a place of consequence and the 
centre of a populous countryside; villages and small 
towns studded the northern slopes of Blackdown and 
the Vale of Taunton Dene. Next, then, in importance 
to the great London road was that which ran from 
Exeter to Taunton and Bristol. This road seems ori- 
ginally to have been identical with the London high- 
way as far as Straightway Head, whence it branched off 
in a north-easterly direction. It followed the course of 
the prehistoric trackway past Hembury Fort and over 
Luppitt Common till it struck the line of the Black- 
down ridgeway, which it crossed, and descended to 
Taunton.’ Presumably this road replaced the Foss Way 
as the route from the West of England to the North, 
though it must always have had a rival in the Portway. 

A great deal of long-distance traffic passed through 


t Bennett, The Pastons and their England, p. 155. 

2 Pring (p. 118), quoting from William of Worcester’s [timerary 
(1448). 

3 Chope, Early Tours in Devon and Cornwall, p. I. 

4 Bishop Bennet calls this ‘the Old Taunton Road’ (Lysons, pp. 
cccxli-xiil). 
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Exeter, much of it bound for Dartmouth, which be- 
came one of the chief ports of embarkation for France. 
Thence, at the close of the twelfth century, Richard 
the First set forth for the Holy Land; other bodies of 
crusaders followed in his steps; and, later, in the wars 
of the fourteenth century, thousands of soldiers sailed 
from the haven for France. About 1428 the shrine of 
St. Jago di Compostella in Spain rose to fame, and drew 
a host of pilgrims, many of whom took ship at Dart- 
mouth. All this mass of traffic, pouring through the 
West Gate of Exeter and along the Roman road over 
Haldon, presently called into existence a new town 
near the crossing of the Teign. Newton Abbot served 
as a convenient halfway house between Exeter and 
Dartmouth. It was a place which catered for the wants 
of the passing traveller, an overgrown roadside hamlet, 
abounding in taverns and stabling, in blacksmiths’ 
forges and the shops of leather-sellers.’ 

The Roman bridge at Exeter had long disappeared, 
and in the Early Middle Ages the westward-bound 
traveller crossed the Exe by a ferry, though there is said 
to have been ‘a narrow wooden bridge for foot-pas- 
sengers . . . often swept away by the rapidity of the 
current’. Butin1218 a stone bridge? of many arches and 
‘of the same mason-work as London Bridge, except the 
housing on it’,3 was thrown across the river. Like many 
‘medieval undertakings of this kind, the work was an act 
of piety, performed by a private individual, Walter 
Gervase, Mayor of Exeter. ‘This bridge stood till 1448, 
when it had to be repaired and reconstructed. 


1 Joce in Trans. Dev. Ass., 1912, pp. 692-3. 

2 Descriptions of this bridge are conflicting. Oliver, quoting Hoker 
(who is the authority for the existence of the foot-bridge), says it was 
of stone, Polwhele that a great part was of timber. (This may refer to 
the ‘housing’ on it, for the buildings were probably timber-framed.) 
The earlier bridge, he says, had 12 arches. The later, according to 
William of Worcester, was 400 feet long, and had 16 arches. Jenkins 
gives it 13, ‘not two alike’; Leland 14 arches. 3 Oliver, p. 60. 
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In 1286 the benefit of this improvement was to a 
great extent counter-balanced by a change in the street- 
plan of the city, very much to its detriment. From the 
Roman foundation down to this time the main streets 
had been in the form of a Latin cross, the limb of which 
stretched in a direct line from the East to the West 
Gate. But by the terms of a charter granted in that 
year to the Bishop and Chapter, they were permitted to 
build a wall round the Cathedral precincts, the limits of 
which were so defined that the limb of the cross was 
forced out of the straight line, and made to bend to the 
north. The effect of this change was that the street no 
longer led direct to the West Gate, but to a portion of 
the city wall lying to the north of it. Hence, on reach- 
ing this barrier, it was compelled to turn sharply to the 
left, and then again, after a few yards, with equal sharp- 
ness to the right, in order to pass through the gate. 
This made the approach to the city from the west very 
awkward, and, as traffic increased, the inconvenience 
became more and more serious. 

At first the road to North and West Devon and into 
Cornwall, as well as that to Dartmouth and all southern 
parts of the county, seems to have left Exeter by the 
West Gate. It went by way of Whitstone to Crediton, 
where it joined the ancient and still much frequented 
road which ran from Bradninch to Barnstaple Cross and 
Launceston, and crossed the Exe at Thorverton by a 
bridge which we know to have been in existence in 
1534.1 This through route had slightly shifted its 
course, and had been made to pass through Crediton, 
which had risen to be a place of importance in the West 
Saxon period, and from about 910 to 1050 had been the 
cathedral city of Devon. The town was now a great 
road-junction; here was the meeting-place of two main 
thoroughfares to the west; here, too, the road from 
Exeter to Barnstaple, which, before the close of the 


t Leland, p. 229. 
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fourteenth century, had become one of the chief seats 
of the cloth manufacture in Devonshire,’ struck off to 
the right through Chulmleigh. Later, however, the 
road from Exeter to Crediton crossed the Exe at Cowley 
Bridge and passed through Newton St. Cyres, though 
it did not follow the same line as the modern highway. 
Cowley Bridge was of twelve arches, and must have been 
built before 1471, for in that year ‘the Cawsey’ between 
it and the north gate of the city was ‘paved by a Priest’.3 

Leland also mentions a bridge, probably of wood, 
over the Exe at Tiverton. A stone bridge was built 
shortly after 1568, the cost of which was borne by a rich 
Tiverton tradesman, one Walter Tyrrell, linen-draper 
and mercer.5 

Some traffic may also have crossed the Exe at Ex- 
mouth, where there was a ferry, the rights of which 
were valuable enough to be the subject of a dispute be- 
tween the Mayor and Bailifis of Exeter and the Abbot 
and Convent of Sherborne.® A Teignmouth man, who 
had occasion to go, say, to Sidmouth, may very well 
have preferred to take this short cut rather than make 
a long detour through Exeter. But passengers cannot 
have been very numerous, because the places between 
which this route may have formed a connecting link 
were all of small account. 


IV 


Important though it was as a thoroughfare, Exeter was 
more often the goal of the traveller than a stage on his 
journey. It was not only the political and ecclesiastical 


t Salzman, p. 158. 

2 Bishop Bennet speaks of the road by Whitstone as an ‘ancient road 
still in good preservation, which ran from Crediton to Exeter’, and 
seems ‘to have been once the great communication between Exeter, 
Crediton, Chulmleigh, and the whole north-west part of the county’ 
(Lysons, p. cccxiii), 3 Izacke’s Exeter (1681), p. 88. 

4 Leland, p. 229. 5 Dunsford, History of Tiverton, p. 39. 

6 Everitt, Memorials of Exmouth, pp. 2-3. 
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capital of the West; its cathedral was the one great 
religious house in East Devon, which contained but few 
monasteries, and those not of the first rank. It was for 
a time virtually the only town, for the smaller local 
centres were plants of slow growth. It was the only 
considerable port down to the year 1284, when Top- 
sham became the emporium of its maritime trade. 

Up till that date it was possible for ships to make their 
way up to Exeter, and to load and unload at the quay 
near the Water Gate, which stood at the foot of Coombe 
Street.t But the citizens fell out with Isabella de Forti- 
bus, Countess of Devon, and in revenge the great lady 
threw across the river, at a point some two miles below 
the town, the massive stone structure, still known as 
Countess Wear, which denied them direct access to the 
sea. The consequence was that, in future, voyages be- 
gan and ended at the riverside village next below the 
weir; this was Topsham, which now became ‘the main 
port of Exeter’.? Already, at the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, Exeter was reckoned ‘one of the prin- 
cipal ports of Devonshire’; at its close the city had its 
share of the increased commerce general throughout 
England in the reign of Edward the First. In 1398-9 it 
was exporting friezes and a coarse cloth called ‘white- 
straights’. By 1493, when 67 ships entered and left the 
port in the space of six months, its trade had greatly 
increased; cloth and leather were among the exports. 
Commerce in medieval times was a speculative business, 
but a successful voyage yielded very large returns. 
Freights were enormous; from Guernsey to Lyme 
Regis, for example, the charge was {2 15s. per ton.‘ 

There was a fishing hamlet at Exmouth, but the 
place had no overseas trade, because ‘every vessel enter- 
ing the river could be compelled, under heavy penalties, 


t Trans. Dev. Ass., 1912, p. 530. 2 op. cit., p. 530. 


3 op. cit., pp. 539-43. 
4 Roberts’s Social History of the Southern Counties. 
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to discharge her cargo either at Topsham, where there 
was a Custom House, or at Exeter’.t The fact is that all 
the towns and villages on the East Devon seaboard, ex- 
cept perhaps Beer, were stagnant or decaying. At the 
great quarries under Beer Head work was brisk, es- 
pecially in the fourteenth century, when blocks of free- 
stone, destined to become a part of the fabrics of St. 
Stephen’s, Westminster, and Rochester Cathedral, were 
shipped to the Thames and the Medway.” But the 
havens at the mouths of the Axe and of the Otter, 
though they may have been of some slight account in 
the early Middle Ages, were continually growing less 
and less serviceable. Of the former Leland writes in 
1534, ‘Now ther lyith between the 2 Pointes of the old 
Haven a mighty Rigge and Barre of pible Stones in the 
very Mouth of it, and the Ryver of Ax is dryven to the 
very Est Point of the Haven, caulld Whit Clif, and ther 
at a very smal Gut goith into the Se, and her cum in 
small fisher Boates for secour’. Of the Otter he says, 
‘Less than an Hunderith Yeres sins Shippes used this 
Haven, but it is now clene barrid. Sum caulle this 
Budely Haven.... A Fisshar village . . . caullid Sal- 
terne .. . hath been in tymes past a thing of sum Es- 
timation’.3 The coast places have dwindled to insigni- 
ficant hamlets; till the close of the eighteenth century 
their history is a blank. We must look elsewhere for the 
sites of the new towns. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries ‘a great deal 
of the trade of the country was carried on at occasional 
marts rather than at permanent centres’.4 To the fairs, 
‘as to one universal market, the people resorted peri- 
odically and supplied their wants for the ensuing year’.5 
In their interest restrictions were imposed on town 
trade, checking the development of local centres, to 


1 Davidson in Trans. Dev. Ass., 1883, pp. 157-8. 
* Salzman, pp. 78, 80. 3 Leland in Early Tours, pp. 79-80. 
4 Cunningham, vol. i, p. 180. 5 Polwhele, vol. i, p. 241. 
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which the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages 
might come week by week to buy and sell. The privi- 
lege of holding a market has, at one time or another, 
been enjoyed by a large number of places, many of 
which are now mere hamlets; only a few have gained 
and kept the status of market-towns. Axminster, Honi- 
ton, Cullompton, and Topsham seem not to have 
emerged from the ruck till towards the close of the 
thirteenth century; Tiverton, second only to Exeter 
among the towns of East Devon, had risen to some 
degree of importance at a much earlier date. Built on 
the left bank of the Exe, round the sides of a rocky hill, 
the summit of which is crowned by a castle, and looking 
across the river to a suburb that stretches along the op- 
posite shore, it is indeed very like the county town in 
miniature. 

With the exception of ‘Topsham, which was the out- 
come of a local feud, the medieval towns can trace their 
descent from the old road-system. Of this relationship 
Exeter and Axminster are outstanding examples. Cul- 
lompton stands by a ford which marked an important 
cross-ways. The case of its neighbour Bradninch is 
interesting; its early consequence can only be accounted 
for by the circumstance that it stood at the point where 
the Portway parted company with the great trade-road 
into Cornwall. Colyton is situated by a primitive river- 
crossing; so, in all likelihood, is Ottery St. Mary. Until 
the time of the Roman occupation Honiton lay a little 
off the line of a main route; but only slight adjustments 
were needed to make it the common meeting-place of 
the numerous old roads which met and intersected one 
another in the vicinity. Bampton also stands in the 
near neighbourhood of, but somewhat apart from, an 
old thoroughfare. At first sight it seems curious that 
a town grew up on this site, instead of at Exe Bridge. 
But, in fact, its position, a little to the east of the Exe 
valley, enables it to guard the approaches to two river- 
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crossings. That it was a site possessing a certain military 
value is proved by the fact that a castle was built there 
in 1336. 

Tiverton likewise commanded a passage over the Exe; 
this lay to the north of the old ford at Collipriest. Por- 
tions of the prehistoric trackway from Bradninch to 
Cranmore Castle were worked into the medieval road, 
which ran from Tiverton by Exeter Hill and Long 
Causeway, instead of through Holwell, to Butterleigh 
Mill, and thence by Silverton and over Stoke Hill to 
Exeter. Possibly there was an alternative way (there 
may even have been more than one) between the two 
towns, along the west bank of the Exe. If so, it must 
have crossed the river at ‘Tiverton and run along Seven 
Cross Road, which ‘was a very ancient highway, carried 
over the hill for safety’,' and may have gone to Cadbury 
Castle and on, leaving Thorverton on its left, past the 
Three Barrows at Stevenston (where it would have 
crossed the road from Bradninch to Barnstaple Cross by 
Netherexe) and by Upton Pynes to Exeter. 

Of the three chief religious houses in East Devon, 
outside Exeter, two, Ford? and Newenham, stood on 
the line of the Foss Way; the third, Dunkeswell, lay 
about two miles to the north of the old thoroughfare 
over Luppitt Common, whence by-roads seem to have 
branched off, which must have led close to the site of 
the Abbey. 


t Trans. Dev. Ass., 1906, p. 388. 
2 Formerly in Devon, but now transferred to Somerset. 


CHAPTER VI 


EAST DEVON A MANUFACTURING 
COUNTRY: 1550-1750 


I 


HERE are certain outstanding features and lead- 

ing tendencies which must be reckoned with in 
any account of the history of the roads and traffic of 
East Devon during this period: 

(1) The cloth manufacture continued to expand until 
it became the mainstay of the community. Directly or 
indirectly it affected the life and habits of all classes, and 
penetrated into the most remote parts of the country- 
side. In the eyes of his neighbours and contemporaries 
the Devon ‘sea-dog’ must have seemed a far less im- 
portant figure than the Devon clothier. 

(z) The export of cloth caused a great increase of 
shipping and commerce from the time of Elizabeth on- 
wards. Exeter was the mart and emporium of a very 
large district, including the whole of East Devon. 

(3) Nevertheless, the claim of Exeter to be the com- 
mercial, as well as the political and ecclesiastical, capital 
of the South-West was seriously challenged by the rise 
of Plymouth, which by degrees became a great centre 
of traffic both by sea and by land. 

(4) Travelling by road greatly increased, and after an 
interval of twelve centuries there was a revival of 
wheeled traffic. But the development was slow, not 
only on account of the unsuitability of the roads to this 
form of locomotion, but because of popular prejudice 
and of the harassing restrictions imposed by acts of 
parliament. 

(5) There appears to have been no improvement in 
the state of the roads; indeed, some authorities believe 
them to have been worse in the seventeenth and in the 
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first half of the eighteenth centuries than they were in 
the early Middle Ages, It is certain that the roads, de- 
signed, as they were, for pack-horse and riding traffic, 
were cut up and badly damaged by the passage of heavy 
vehicles, that they were a subject of bitter complaint, 
and that a drastic reform was loudly demanded 


II 


‘The introduction of the New Draperies by foreign 
refugees early in the reign of Elizabeth’* marks a turn- 
ing-point in the history of the cloth manufacture. Dur- 
ing the previous two hundred years it had been waxing 
in importance; for two hundred more it flourished ex- 
ceedingly ; towards the middle of the eighteenth century 
it began to show symptoms of decline; within the next 
seventy-five years it had become practically extinct. 
In 1724 Devonshire was described as being ‘so full of 
great towns, and those towns so full of people, and those 
people so universally employed in trade and manufac- 
tures, that not only it cannot be equalled in England, 
but perhaps not in Europe’.? This is Defoe’s account; 
he surveys the scene through rose-coloured spectacles, 
and adds that ‘the people’ are ‘made rich, and the poor 
... well subsisted and employed’.3 Westcote’s analysis of 
conditions, though written a century before, has a far 
more modern ring, and reveals the existence of indus- 
trial problems very similar to those which confront us 
to-day. The cloth-working, he says, ‘having engrossed 
so great a trade, it hath made the towns and country 
so populous that, notwithstanding all their best en- 
deavours in husbandry’, it ‘yet yields hardly sufficient of 
bread, beer, and victuals to feed itself (notwithstanding 
the plenty of fish) but is commonly beholden to Wales 
and Ireland: and in anno 1610 there was as much corn 
brought into one harbour (that I speak not of the rest) 


t Salzman, p. 163. 2 Early Tours, pp. 145-6. 
3 op. cit., p. 148, 
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as was sold to the country for £60,000. ... And in every 
rumour of war or contagious sickness (hindering the 
sale of these commodities) makes a multitude of the 
poorer sort chargeable to their neighbours who are 
bound to maintain them. The meanest sort of people 
will now rather place their children to some of these 
mechanical trades than to husbandry (esteemed more 
painful) whereby husbandry labourers are more scarce, 
and hirelings more dear, than in former times.”! 

Mills sprang up along the banks of the streams and 
rivers, and trade was brisk everywhere, but especially in 
the north-east about Cullompton, ‘Tiverton, and Bamp- 
ton. The lesser towns became local industrial centres, 
each with its group of satellite villages, but were them- 
selves members of larger groups, of which Tiverton and 
Exeter were the capitals. Uffculme, for example, was 
‘a considerable manufacturing town’, where ‘a great 
quantity of serges were made. . . which were exported 
to Holland by the Tiverton merchants’.? Tiverton was, 
in fact, a very busy place. It was ‘next to Excester... 
the greatest manufacturing town in the county, and, of 
all the inland towns .. . next to it in wealth and in 
numbers of people’. ‘In the reign of Elizabeth... in 
the course of thirty years the population was nearly 
doubled.’4 In 1612 it was ‘accounted the chiefest mar- 
ket town in all the west parts of ... England, whereunto 
great recourse of people out of divers places, far and 
near, has made it, being the very nurse of all the parts 
of the country within many miles compass, both for 
their daily provision of corn, cattle and manifold other 
necessaries, as also for many profitable and good trades 
used therein, and especially for their trade of clothing’ .5 

There must have been constant coming and going 
along all the roads leading into the towns, and on 


t Westcote, p. 62. 2 Lysons, p. 539. 
3 Early Tours, p. 176. 4 Lysons, p. 506. 
5 Risdon’s Survey (edition of 1811), p. xxiv. 
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market-days the approaches to Exeter and Tiverton 
were thronged. “There was scarcely a cottage in central 
Devon in which there was not a loom employed for the 
weaving of woollenstuffs.’? Theconditions under which 
the trade was carried on required the country weavers 
and all others concerned in the manufacture to make 
frequent short journeys. ‘First the gentleman farmer or 
husbandman sends his wool to the market, which is 
bought either by the comber or spinster, and they, the 
next week, bring it thither again in yarn, which the 
weaver buys; and, the market following, brings that 
thither again in cloth; when it is sold either to the 
clothier (who sends it to London) or to the-merchant 
who (after it hath passed the fuller’s mill and some- 
times the dyer’s vat) transports it.’? There were also 
great numbers of carriers, who were employed in con- 
veying the cloth straight from the looms to the fulling 
mills.3 Of these mills there were in 1730, in or near 
Tiverton alone, as many as 56.4 Round Exeter the open 
fields bordering on the river were covered with ‘racks’, 
on which were stretched and dried the newly washed, 
cleaned, and dyed cloths.s The serge trade of the city 
was described as ‘vast’; indeed, with the exception of 
the Brigg market at Leeds, the weekly serge market was 
the largest in England.® The provision market, which 
was also on a great scale, taking up three whole streets,’ 
must have done much to swell the immense streams of 
local trafic which poured in and out of Exeter. 

Of the crowd of countryfolk who flocked into the 
city and the other towns on market days, all came on 
foot oron horseback. For their ‘common trafficand busi- 
ness’ they employed pack-horses, furnished either with 
panniers, such as were used in all parts of England, or 


* Trans. Dev. Ass., 1867-8, p. 95. 2 Westcote, p. 61. 

3 Early Tours, pp. 112-24. 4 Lysons, p. 507. 

5 Shapter, Report on the Sanitary Condition of the City of Exeter, p. 3. 
6 Early Tours, pp. 147-8. 7 op. cit., pp. 112-14. 
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with ‘crooks’, which were peculiar to the West Country. 
These crooks were used for the carriage of burdens of 
all kinds, very heavy loads alone excepted. They were 
‘formed of willow poles, about the thickness of scythe 
handles; and seven or eight feet long; bent as ox-bows; 
but with one end much longer than the other. These 
are joined in pairs, with slight cross bars, eighteen 
inches to two feet long; and each horse is furnished with 
two pairs of these crooks; slung together, so as that the 
shorter and stronger ends shall lie easy and firmly against 
the pack-saddle; the longer and lighter ends rising per- 
haps fifteen or more inches above the horse’s back, and 
standing four or five feet from each other. Within, and 
between, these crooks, the load is piled, and bound fast 
together, with that simplicity and dispatch, which long 
practice seldom fails of striking out.’ A good deal of 
skill, in fact, was needed, for, in order to make the 
balance true, the weight of the load had to be adjusted 
toanicety. For the transport of heavy articles, such as 
large stones, shorter and stouter crooks, called ‘crubs’, 
were used.” 

Besides the merchants, traders, and countryfolk, there 
_ was much coming and going to and from Exeter of per- 
sons belonging to a higher class. It was a place ‘full of 
gentry and good company’, in spite of the fact that a 
resident, writing in the year 1641, ‘recounts as a wicked 
wonder, with grief and indignation of heart, that 
whereas the city of Exeter is by its natural situation one 
of the sweetest cities in England, yet, by the ill use of 
many, is one of the nastiest and noysommest cities of 
the land’.3 There is no reason to think that there was 
any improvement in its condition until the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, and even after that time it left 
much to be desired.4 


t Early Tours, pp. 283-4. 
2 Baring-Gould, Old Country Life, p. 205. 
3 Oliver, History of Exeter, p. 148. 4 Shapter, p. 3. 
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In the time of Elizabeth the export trade of Exeter 
was growing fast; all the more conscious, therefore, were 
the citizens of the loss they had incurred through the 
closing of their waterway. At this period there were 
small ports on both banks of the Exe. Topsham, by far 
the largest and most important, possessed 14 ships, 
Powderham had 4, Kenton 6, and Exmouth 5; in size 
they ranged from 15 to 50 tons." As early as the reign 
of Henry VIII ‘authority was granted by Parliament to 
cut a canal about three miles in length along the west 
side of the river from Exeter to Topsham’; but the 
undertaking was not carried out until 1566. ‘The work 
is of more than local interest and importance, for it was 
the first of its kind in England. It is true some of the 
larger drains in the Fens, already in existence, were 
navigable waterways, but the Exeter Canal offers the 
first example of lock construction in this country.? 
Henceforward it was possible for lighters of 15 or 16 
tons to come up from Topsham to Exeter.3 Further 
improvements were made in 1675; nevertheless, it was 
still the custom to carry goods by road from Exeter for 
shipment at Topsham. In the Elizabethan period the 
chief customers of the woollen goods exported from 
Exeter were Germany, Spain, Portugal, Holland, and 
Switzerland; to these, in the reign of James I, were 
added Italy, Turkey, and the Levant.5 At the time of 
the Revolution and in the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century the commerce of Exeter seems to have touched 
high-water mark, the Devonshire serges being in great 
demand in Holland, where they fetched very large 
prices.’ This was also the golden age of Topsham. In 
addition to the profits which accrued to it from its posi- 
tion as middleman between Exeter and its overseas 


1 Trans. Dev. Ass., 1912, p. 534. 

Smiles, Lives of the Engineers, p. 146. 

3 Lysons, p. 107. 4 Early Tours, p. 112. 
5 Lysons, p. 109 6 Early Tours, p. 147. 
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clients, its trade with Newfoundland was greater than 


that of any port in the kingdom, with the exception 
of London.! 


III 


Exeter, then, was the centre of a vast local traffic; of 
its great importance as a thoroughfare there is equally 
strong evidence. It was not the only gateway of the 
South-West, but it was beyond question the main 
portal. Ogilby, whose great road-book was published in 
1674 and re-issued in 1698, makes it the meeting-place 
of all highways (with but one exception) coming from 
London and other parts of the Kingdom to Devon and 
Cornwall, and of those proceeding eastwards therefrom. 
The sole exception is the main road from London to 
Barnstaple, which he takes from Taunton to Dulverton 
and on through South Molton. From Barnstaple a road 
ran due west to Bideford and Hartland, and another 
went north to Ilfracombe. But there was an alternative 
route from London to Ilfracombe; this passed through 
Bridgwater and Watchet, and on over the difficult and 
dangerous coast road by Porlock and Combe Martin.? 

Four great roads, all of which radiated from Exeter, 
towards the north and east are delineated and described 
by Ogilby. These ran to Tiverton, Bampton, and on to 
Minehead; to Bradninch, Cullompton, Taunton, Bristol, 
and the North of England; to Honiton, Axminster, and 
thence by way of Crewkerne, Shaftesbury, and Salisbury 
to London; and to Lyme Regis and Dorchester, through 
Newton Poppleford, Sidford, and Colyford. 

The Minehead road went over Stoke Hill to Stoke 
Canon, and on past Rewe and Stumpy Cross (where it 
crossed the old road from Bradninch to Thorverton) to 
Silverton. Ogilby takes it near, but not through, But- 
terleigh over the Burn stream at a point a little to the 
west of the village, and along the Long Causeway to 

t Lysons, p. 520. 2 Pickman’s Tradesman’s Guide, p. 63. 
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Tiverton. But by the middle of the eighteenth century, 
if not earlier, there seems to have been an alternative 
way from Silverton to Tiverton. This went over Bick- 
leigh Bridge, built about the year 1610," and on along 
the west bank of the Exe by a road which followed the 
course of the stream.” Originally the way from Bick- 
leigh to Tiverton went over the hill and along Seven 
Cross Road to West Exe. The road from Tiverton to 
Bampton was that which John Ridd followed on the 
first stage of his journey back to Oare from Blundell’s 
School. Between the two towns it makes a wide sweep 
to the eastwards; but, on leaving Bampton, it strikes 
due north for Morebath and on through the village to 
the Somerset border. Beyond this, long stretches of the 
road have fallen completely out of use, and its course is 
not easy to trace on a modern ordnance map. The 
Exeter-Minehead road is described by Ogilby as ‘a very 
good way, as being exceedingly hilly, but everywhere 
well supply’d with inns’, and ‘well frequented’. Doubt- 
less, there was much travelling backwards and forwards 
between Exeter, Tiverton, and Bampton; but Mine- 
head was a place of no great account, and at that time 
seems to have been on the decline. 

The Taunton road, which accompanied the Mine- 
head road as far as Stoke Post, seems to have followed 
precisely the same course as the old Portway till it 
reached South Appledore, whence it went by the White 
Ball to Wellington. A loop may, however, have passed 
through the busy little town of Uffculme.3 Of this road 
Ogilby says merely that ‘the way in general not being ill 
is indifferent well frequented’. There is evidence, how- 
ever, that the expansion of Bristol in trade and popula- 
tion and the rise of Bath to the first place among 
the fashionable resorts of the Kingdom led to a great 


1 Dunsford’s Tiverton, pp. 253-4. 
2 Shown in Donn’s Map (1765). 
3 See Speed’s Map of Devonshire (1610). 
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increase of traffic. Three ‘early’ travellers, the ‘Lieuten- 
ant from Norwich’ in 1635, Celia Fiennes in 1695, and 
Pocock in 1750 journeyed over this road. 

Between this and the London road through Ax- 
minster there was, however, another way leading into 
Devonshire from the eastwards. This ran from Chard 
to Honiton by way of Stockland. By this road in the 
year 1724 both Defoe and Stukely entered the county; 
the latter calls it ‘a very bad road of stones and sand, 
over brooks, spring-heads and barren downs’.! But it is 
not given by Ogilby, nor is it traceable in Donn’s map 
of 1765 ; and it is significant that, when Fairfax marched 
from Chard to Honiton in 1645, he went round by Ax- 
minster, instead of taking the short cut across the hills. 

Ogilby takes the London road north-eastwards from 
Axminster to Crewkerne and Shaftesbury, and so to 
Salisbury by the route which Shillingford pursued in 
the fifteenth century. But at Axminster many travellers 
turned aside in a south-easterly direction along a road 
which led to Charmouth, whence they proceeded to 
Salisbury by way of Bridport, Dorchester, and Bland- 
ford. This was ‘that Highway the Icen’, along which 
the eighteenth-century pilgrim of Thomas Hardy’s 
poem? journeyed down from London to ‘far Exonbury’ 


... through the Stour-bordered Forum, 
Where legions had wayfared, 


past “Triple-ramparted Maidon’ and ‘the hill-fortress 
of Eggar’, and on by 
The Nine-Pillared Cromlech, the Bride streams, 
The Axe, and the Otter 
... to the gate of the city 
Where Exe scents the sea. 


Generally speaking, persons going from Exeter to 
Dorchester seem to have preferred the way through Ax- 
minster to the ‘Roman coast-road’ by Newton Popple- 


t Early Tours, p. 137. 2 “My Cicely’, in Wessex Poems, 
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ford and Colyford. The latter road now owed most of 
its importance to the fact that it was the principal high- 
way to Lyme Regis. As late as the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I, this place had been little more than a 
fishing village, but soon afterwards it developed “a con- 
siderable trade to the West Indies, France, Spain, and 
the Streights’, and towards the close of the seventeenth 
century it was a ‘considerable port, frequented by 
wealthy merchants’.! Its townsfolk were men of initia- 
tive and commercial enterprise, for ‘the fish-jobbers of 
Lyme . . . rode off regularly to London, leading long 
strings of pack-horses laden with the catch of the 
twenty-five fishing-boats of the little port. Horses with 
panniers called dorsers were brought to the beach, tied 
one to the other, ready to receive the fish. When the 
dorsers were filled, the driver mounted the foremost 
horse of the team and galloped off to London.’? This 
branch of trade, in which the men of Lyme seem to have 
been pioneers, was in full swing in the early years of the 
seventeenth century. 

The easiest way from Exeter to Lyme was, however, 
through Honiton and Axminster ;3 and it was possible 
also to pursue the Honiton road as far as Fairmile, there 
to branch off to the right, and, after passing through 
Ottery St. Mary and climbing Chineway Head, to 
strike into the prehistoric trackway from Hembury Fort 
to the Three Horseshoes Inn, where it joined the ‘coast 
road’ from Exeter to Lyme. It appears, moreover, that 
travellers might, if they pleased, take a road which 
forked off to the left a little beyond the Three Horse- 
shoes, and led by Colyton, Musbury, and Combpyne, 
instead of passing through Colyford.‘ 

Exmouth Passage was also used in the time of Eliza- 

* Hutchins’s History of Dorset, p. 245. 

2 Webb, p. 66. 3 Roberts, p. 590. 

4 See Robert Morden’s map in Cox’s Devonshire (1700). In all other 


respects Morden’s lay-out of the highways of East Devon tallies with 
that of Ogilby, but he adds the Honiton-Cullompton road to his list. 
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beth, for the wayfaring expenses of a traveller on horse- 
back from Weymouth to Dartmouth, who chose to take 
this route, have been preserved. He appears to have 
been three days on the journey, spending the first night 
at Colyford and thesecond night at Exmouth, whence he 
rode by way of Teignmouth and Torre to Kingswear. 
The ferry charges at Exmouth and at Kingswear were 
twopence, at Teignmouth a penny—sums equivalent to 
one and fourpence and eightpence at the present time.’ 

Besides Exeter and Exmouth, Thorverton and Tiver- 
ton were places through which long-distance traffic 
passed from east to west. We know that the Thorverton 
route was in use during the first half of the seventeenth 
century, and it is a noteworthy circumstance that, when 
Fairfax was directing operations against Exeter, he 
made choice of Silverton as his head-quarters. This vil- 
lage not only sits astride the Exeter-Tiverton road, but 
commands the passages over the Exe at Thorverton and 
Netherexe, both of which seem to have served as cross- 
ing places for large bodies of Parliamentary troops.” As 
late as 1727 the Bradninch-Thorverton-Crediton road 
formed part of a through route from London to 
Hatherleigh and Holsworthy.3 

In 1750, though the cloth trade of ‘Tiverton was then 
at the height of its prosperity, the ‘thoroughfare’ was 
yet regarded as one of the chief supports of the town.! 
In addition to the north and south road from Exeter to 
Minehead, it had its ‘London road’, which ran due east 
to Lennard’s Moor, where it joined the highway from 
Exeter to Taunton. Another road, commended as be- 
ing ‘exceedingly good in a sandy soil’, went south-east- 
wards over Newte’s Hill to Cullompton,’ on along the 
line of the ancient trackway to Hembury Fort, and so 
to Honiton. Westwards roads branched off to South 


! Roberts, p. 491. 
2 Gardiner, History of the Civil War, vol. ii, p. 358. 
3 Pickman, p. 65. 4 Early Tours, p. 214. 5 op. cit. 
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Molton, to Crediton and to Chulmleigh—this last be- 
ing the London and Torrington road'—by means of 
which Tiverton was brought into connexion with all 
parts of North and Central Devon. 

The great bulk of through traffic from east to west 
must, however, have gone by way of Exeter. Ogilby 
enumerates the following great main roads radiating 
westwards from the city: to Dartmouth and Plymouth 
across Exe Bridge to Kennford, and on over Haldon to 
Newton Abbot, and thence through Marldon; to the 
Land’s End by Alphington, Shillingford, Chudleigh, 
Ashburton, Buckfastleigh, Brent, and Ivybridge to Ply- 
mouth, and on via Looe, Fowey, Tregony, and Penzance 
(this was the main road to Plymouth); to Truro over 
Cowley Bridge, by Dunsford to Chagford, across Dart- 
moor to Tavistock, and on by Liskeard, Lostwithiel, and 
Grampound; and to Barnstaple and Ilfracombe over 
Cowley Bridge, and by Crediton, Newbuildings, Chaw- 
leigh, Chulmleigh, and Chittlehampton. Curiously 
enough, Ogilby gives no road from Exeter to Launces- 
ton, though, in fact, there was a choice of routes; of 
these roads, which joined forces at Okehampton, one 
went by Crediton, the other by Crockernwell. It was 
possible also to reach Okehampton by way of Dunsford 
and Chagford. 

Of the places lying west of Exeter, Plymouth, from 
the time of Elizabeth onwards, was incontestably the 
first in importance. It speedily became, not only a 
great naval station, but the chief port of Devonshire, 
and it rose immensely in consequence when, shortly 
after the Revolution, the Dockyard was established. 
Meanwhile the port of Dartmouth, which, as late as 
1572, possessed 35 ships against Plymouth’s 26,? con- 
tinued to fall behind in the race. The Truro road was 
important as affording a means of communication with 
the tin-mining districts of Devon and Cornwall; while 

t Pickman, p. 64. 2 Trans. Dev. Ass., 1912, p. 534. 
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the chief service performed by the Barnstaple road was 
that it put Exeter in touch with the group of flourishing 
ports at the mouths of the Taw and the Torridge. 


IV 


Whether the state of the roads actually deteriorated 
during this period is a point not easy to decide, though 
there is some reason for thinking that such may have 
been the case. ‘The highways must have suffered in the 
Civil War from neglect caused by the general disor- 
ganization, and from the damage wrought by the move- 
ments of large bodies of troops with their artillery and 
trains of baggage-wagons. 

But it matters little whether the roads, in the seven- 
teenth and in the first half of the eighteenth centuries, 
were a shade better or a shade worse than they had been 
in the Middle Ages. The point is that the times were 
changing and that the roads were not changing with 
them. Theold pack-horse ways were totally unfit tostand 
the strain of wheeled traffic. A mass of road legislation 
was passed, but its aim was to maintain the status quo. 
“The implicit assumption’ was ‘that the existing soft 
highways were to be protected against the intrusion’ of 
the new users of the road.’ Hence matters revolved ina 
vicious circle. The ways were impassable except by very 
heavy and solidly built vehicles, which by their weight 
broke up the surface of the roads. In narrow lanes the 
sides were crushed beneath the pressure of the wheels, 
and enormous ruts were formed which were further 
scooped out and deepened by the action of the rains. 

In face of these obstacles wheeled traffic made head- 
way with extreme slowness, more slowly in Devonshire 
than in most districts of the South of England. It seems 
clear that the quality of the roads, at least of those in 
the western parts of the county, was considered to fall 
below the average; many were difficult to traverse, even 

« Webb, p. 76. 
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on horseback. Risdon writes that they were ‘painful for 
man and horse, as they can best witness, who have made 
trial thereof. For be they never so well mounted upon 
horses out of other countries, when they have travelled 
one journey in these parts, they can, in respect of ease 
of travel, forbear a second.’! It will be noticed that 
Risdon does not take into consideration the possibility 
of any other mode of travelling than on horseback. And, 
in the winter campaign of 1645-6, when Fairfax and 
Cromwell were laying their plans for the siege of Exeter, 
it was found necessary to improvise a baggage corps of 
pack-horses, wheeled carriages being totally unservice- 
able. Some of the byways round the city were actually 
impassable, for an attempt to march from Newton St. 
Cyres to Alphington had to be abandoned. In 1688 the 
same difficulties hampered the advance of William of 
Orange on Exeter, for ‘the lanes hereabouts were very 
narrow and not used to Wagons, Carts or Coaches, and 
therefore extream rough and stony, which hindered us 
very much from making any speed’.? Consequently the 
march from Brixham to Newton Abbot was an affair of 
nearly two days, in spite of the fact that the army was 
unhampered by its artillery, which was sent round by 
sea to Topsham, and there disembarked. 

The greater part of Devonshire was already enclosed 
at a time when the open field system still prevailed in 
most parts of England,3 and the roads, which were 
usually sunk below the level of the surrounding country, 
were strait-waistcoated by huge banks, topped by thick 
hedges. Travellers, confined within these narrow cor- 
ridors, their view bounded by walls of earth and foliage, 
complained equally of the tedium of the journey and 

t Risdon, p. 111. 

* Trans. Dev. Ass., 1876, pp. 122-4, and op. cit., 1880, p. 219. 

3 “The sheep are not to be seen in great flocks, as in champaign 
countries, but are palliated under the coverture of the high hedges of 


enclosures (Dartmoor, Exmoor and some other hills of common pasture 
excepted)’ (Westcote, p. 60). 
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the badness of the road. Marshall, writing in 1796, says 
of the West Devon roads, that ‘less than half a century 
ago, they were mere gullies, worn by torrents in the 
rocks; which appeared in steps, as staircases, with frag- 
ments lying loose in the indentures.... Speaking with 
little, if any, latitude, there was not then a wheel car- 
riage in the district; nor, fortunately for the necks of 
travellers, any horses but those which were native to 
the county.’* An Act passed in 1691 directs that ‘no 
horse causey shall be less in breadth than three foot’.? 
Usually, however, ‘the old pack-saddle roads were paved 
for a width of about two feet in the middle, to give foot- 
hold for the horses, and then sloped up on either side, 
just giving room for the packs but not to spare for any 
one to pass’.3 This holds good even of the main roads. 
In 1695 Celia Fiennes travelled by the great highway 
through Chudleigh and Ashburton from Exeter to Ply- 
mouth. “The way’, she says, is ‘all along in lanes covered 
over with the shelter of the trees and hedges. . . full of 
stones and dirt, for the most part because they are so 
close, the sun and wind cannot come at them.’ Beyond 
Ashburton ‘the roads contract and... the ways now 
become so difficult that one could scarcely pass by each 
other, even the single horses, and so dirty in many 
places, and just a track for one horse’s feet, and the 
banks on either side so near, were they not well secured 
and mended with stones stuck close like a dry wall 
everywhere when they discover the banks to break and 
moulder down, would be in danger of swallowing up 
the road quite’. 

Yet Ogilby calls this ‘in general a very good road’; 
and the condition of the Truro road in its passage over 
Dartmoor, where he describes it as ‘exceeding bad, be- 
ing boggy, hilly, and stony’, is therefore a subject of 

1 Early Tours, p.280. % Quoted by Webb (King’s Highway, p. 19). 


3 Torr, Small Talk in Wreyland, 2nd Series, p. 2. 
4 Early Tours, pp. 117-18. 
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curious speculation. That it was an easier matter to 
cross Dartmoor in prehistoric times by the Great Cen- 
tral Trackway than it was in the seventeenth century 
may be taken for granted. 

The case against the roads is a strong one; neverthe- 
less, there are some pieces of circumstantial evidence 
which tell in favour of the defendants. The govern- 
ment dispatch-riders and others were able to cover the 
ground at a rate of speed which seems to prove that the 
main highways to the West were not so bad as they are 
commonly represented to have been. In 1595 a ‘mes- 
senger rode hot haste and actually accomplished the 
long journey from Plymouth to Hartford Bridge in 
Hampshire in 31 hours. He left Plymouth at noon... 
and he changed horses at Ashburton, Exeter, Honiton, 
Crewkerne, Sherborne, Shaftesbury, Salisbury, An- 
dover, and Basingstoke, arriving at Hartford Bridge at 
7 in the following evening . . . a splendid feat of horse- 
manship.’* The distance is upwards of 180 miles, so 
that the average speed was six miles an hour, including 
stops. Nor is this an isolated case, for in the reign of 
Elizabeth the Queen’s messengers could accomplish the 
journey from Plymouth in less than thirty-six hours.? 

1 Williamson’s George, Third Earl of Cumberland, p. 155. 

2 Corbett, Drake and the Tudor Navy, vol. ii, p. 162. The times taken 
for the transmission of a letter from W. Stallenge to Sir Robert Cecil, 


also in 1595, are noted thus (phrasing altered and condensed) on the 
outside of the packet: 


Sept: 23. 9.30 a.m. received at Plymouth; 
1.0 p.m. - Ashburton; 
4.30 p.m. dispatched from Exeter; 
6.45 p.m. received at Honiton; 


After 10.0 p.m. a Crewkerne; 
Sept: 24. After 12.0 a.m. received at Sherborne; 
6.30 a.m. A: Salisbury; 
9.0 a.m. x Andover; 
12.0 noon Re Basing; 
5.0 p.m. - Staines. 


Hatfield Papers, vol. v, p. 387. 
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An almost more remarkable instance of the speed with 
which news could be conveyed, even from the remotest 
corner of Cornwall, occurred in 1549, when information 
of the outbreak at Helston on September 5th reached the 
King’s Council in London on the 8th. The messenger 
received {4.1 

Moreover, there is at least one case on record of a 
journey by coach across Devonshire, performed ap- 
parently with ease and certainly with dispatch. In 1669 
Cosmo III, Grand Duke of Tuscany, landed at Ply- 
mouth. He left by coach at about § p.m. on April 5th, 
and, in spite of some delays on the road, spent the night 
at Okehampton, 30 miles distant. On the 6th he de- 
parted after dinner, and went through Crediton (Celia 
Fiennes took the road by Crockernwell, which she calls 
‘the basest way you can go’) to Exeter, 26 miles. Two 
days later, he left Exeter after dinner, and ‘at an early 
hour’ reached Axminster—another stage of 26 miles. 
Now at this period noon was the usual dinner hour,” 
and dinner was a lengthy meal; the shortness of the 
time spent on the road is therefore very surprising. The 
explanation probably is that, the Grand Duke being a 
distinguished visitor, a special effort was made before- 
hand to smooth his path by setting in order the high- 
ways over which he was to travel. 

‘The only comment on the state of the roads, made in 
the course of this journey, is that, after leaving Exeter, 
the party at first ‘suffered a good deal of inconvenience, 
because they had to travel a road full of water and 
muddy, though not deep’.3 This is curious, because 
Celia Fiennes describes the road from Exeter to Honi- 
ton as ‘all fine gravel way, the best I have met with in 
all the west’ ;4 and such seems to have been the general 
opinion.S Probably, however, the Grand Duke passed 


t Mrs Rose Troup, The Western Rebellion, p. 82. 

2 See Pepys’s Diary for 1665-6. 3 Early Tours, pp. 103-11. 

4 op. cit., p. 136. 

5 Southey, writing in 1802, says that the Exeter-Honiton road, ‘a 
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over the road at a time when (as still sometimes hap- 
pens) the floods were out at Honiton Clist. 

On the whole, though the country roads may have 
been much alike throughout Devonshire, the main high- 
ways east of Exeter seem to have been better than in 
other parts of the county. It is true that the London 
road deteriorated after leaving Honiton; thence to Ax- 
minster it was ‘not so good way, being much in lanes 
stony and dirty and pretty much up and down hills like 
the other parts of these countries’.! But we know that 
coaches used this road as early as the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and it is said that ‘the first 
wheeled carriage in Devonshire . . . belonged to the 
Lord of Ottery Mohun’? near Honiton. No date, how- 
ever, is mentioned, and no particulars are given. The 
Exeter and Taunton road also was used by coaches and 
wagons in the first half of the eighteenth century. 

Milestones (the first to be put up in England since 
the Roman occupation) began to be erected about 1720.3 
At the beginning of the twentieth century a wooden 
milepost, inscribed ‘Exeter 10, Exmouth 2, miles’, was 
still standing near the church of St. John’s in the Wil- 
derness at Withycombe Raleigh. This must have been 
a very early example, because Donn’s map shows that 
by 1765 traffic from Exeter to Exmouth went along the 
present highway. By that time the old route by Withy- 
combe Raleigh must have been completely obsolete, for 
its course cannot even be traced. It may have gone 
originally over the summit of Black Hill, and must al- 
most certainly have passed along the Broadway to the 
village of Woodbury, and thence through St. George’s 
Clist and by Sandy Gate to Exeter. 
century ago, when there was little travelling, and no care was taken of 
the public ways, was remarkable as the best in the West of England’, 
op. cit., p. 309. I op. cit., p. 137. 

2 The Western Antiquary, vol. iii, p. 137. 3 Webb, p. 156. 


CHAPTER VII 
TRAVELLING: 1550-1750 


I 

MONG the medieval users of the roads the carrier 
my was a familiar figure, and his services to the com- 
\ munity at large rendered him one of the most impor- 
tant and indispensable. ‘The rich nobleman or the great 
trader, with a large staff of servants at his command, 
might not, though he sometimes did, employ him; but 
he provided all other classes, except the very poorest, 
with the only tolerably regular and efficient means of 
transport available. To his keeping were entrusted 
goods of all kinds, letters, baggage, and miscellaneous 
articles, to be conveyed from place to place, whether the 
distance was great or small. Often he acted as convoy 
to persons undertaking a journey; for those of small 
means a cheap method of travelling was to ride on a 
 packsaddle between two baskets.’ Before the close of 
the fifteenth century, if not at an earlier date, the carry- 
ing trade was a well-established institution. We hear in 
1484 of one William Naynow, who for thirty-five years 
past had been travelling as a common carrier between 
Exeter and London.? As a class, the carriers seem to 
have had a good reputation for trustworthiness and 
honesty. Large sums of money were confided to them, 
_,for in 1678 the Exeter carrier, when on his way to 
* London, was stopped on Honiton Hill, and robbed of 
£6003 Often they travelled in large parties with their 
long trains of pack-horses, for the sake of companion- 
ship and mutual protection. Legally they were re- 
stricted to teams of nine horses, but they sometimes 
used as many as thirteen pack-animals, since it was pos- 

sible to square informers, and so to evade the law.5 


t Macaulay’s History, Chapter III. 
2 Bennett’s Pastons, p. 160. 3 Dymond’s Exeter. 
4 Baring-Gould’s Old Country Life, p. 207. 5 Roberts, p. 500. 
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In the seventeenth century the trade was so far or- 
ganized that the carriers from London to the provincial 
towns had their regular days for departure and arrival. 
In 1637 the Black Lions Inn in South Street had already 
become one of the chief carriers’ houses in Exeter. Car- 
riers from Exeter, Barnstaple, and Tiverton all arrived 
in London on Fridays, lodged at the Star in Broad 
Street and returned on Saturdays or Mondays. The 
Rose near Holborn Bridge was another London inn 
whence carriers set out for Exeter, and there was also 
a carrying service to Bampton, starting from the Mer- 
maid in Carter Lane. It was possible to arrange with 
the Exeter carriers to forward goods ‘daily to Plymouth 
or to the Mount in Cornwall’. Threepence was 
charged for conveying letters from Exeter to places in 
the county or at no great distance, sixpence on letters 
to London. It is on record that for the carriage of a 
trunk, weighing 72 lb., from London to Exeter 8s. 6d. 
was paid, whilst the cost of sending two boxes from 
Exeter to Plymouth was 35. 4d. Local carriers were, of 
course, very numerous; we hear of as many as three who 
travelled between Exeter and Lyme. 

In the first quarter of the eighteenth century carriers 
had multiplied, and competition must have been keen, 
for some of them had begun to insert advertisements in 
the local papers. In 1732 there were services twice a 
week to Exeter and to Plymouth, and weekly to Truro, 
to Falmouth, and to Tiverton, to Cullompton and 
Totnes, and to Barnstaple, Bideford, and Torrington. 
The Bell and the Saracen’s Head were then the London 
inns to which the West Country carriers mainly re- 
sorted. In 1722 a week was allowed for the journey 
from Exeter to London; this works out at an average of 
twenty-five miles a day—not a rapid performance, see- 
ing that the medieval packmen were able on occasion 


* R. Pearse Chope in Devon Notes and Queries, vol. xii, p. 82. 
2 Trans. Dev. Ass., 1891, pp. 199, 232. ; 
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to cover from thirty to thirty-five miles for several 
days at a stretch. The route taken was by Dorchester, 
Blandford, and Salisbury, and passengers and goods 
were conveyed to all places thereon. There was also a 
Gloucestershire carrier, who visited Bath, Gloucester, 
and Oxford on his rounds, whilst another travelled 
through Cornwall; these and many others made the 
Black Lions at Exeter their starting-point.? 

Most of these journeys were performed by trains of 
pack-horses, but, as early as 1634, mention is made of a 
carrier’s wagon. In the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury several of the Exeter carriers seem to have supple- 
mented their pack-horse services with wagons. In 1722 
a wagon left the Bell Inn, London, at ten o’clock on 
Monday morning, and was due to arrive in Exeter on 
the following Saturday. It seems curious that six days 
only should have been allowed for the journey, since 
the wagons of that period were immensely cumbrous 
and heavy vehicles, whilst the Devon pack-horses were 
noted for their nimbleness and powers of endurance. 
Five years later, the Taunton carrier also put wagons 
on the road for the ‘conveyance of Goods of larger 
Weight and Bulk’. These left the Black Lions every 
Wednesday and Saturday morning, and reached ‘Taun- 
ton the same night, ‘taking Goods and Passengers for 
Cullompton, Wellington, &c., as also for Bridgewater 
and Bristol or any place on the Road’ thither.3 


1 


The great post-roads of the Kingdom were four in 
number; of these the London and Plymouth road was 
one. It was divided into twelve stages, averaging 
about eighteen miles in length, with Postmasters at the 


t Bennett’s Pastons, p. 159. 
2 Dymond’s Exeter and Neighbourhood (this work consists of extracts, 


with notes by the author, from the Exeter Flying Post). 
3 op. cit. 
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following places: Staines, Hartford Bridge, Basingstoke, 
Andover, Salisbury, Shaftesbury, Sherborne, Crew- 
kerne, Honiton, Exeter, and Ashburton. The post- 
masters were bound in {50 each for the faithful and 
speedy conveyance of all letters that should be brought 
to them. Their horses were ‘to be able and sufficient, 
and well furnished of saddles, bridles, girths, and stir- 
rups, with good guides to look to them; who for the 
said horses shall demand and receive of such as ride on 
them the prices accustomed’. The postmaster was also 
to have ready two bags of leather lined with baize or 
cloth to carry the packet in. He must further provide 
‘hornes to sound and blow so oft as the post meets com- 
pany or four times in every mile’. 

There were two distinct kinds of posts: First, the 
‘Through Post’, when special messengers or couriers 
themselves rode through the whole distance, with horse 
and guide; in 1603 they were charged twopence-half- 
penny a mile for the hire of each horse (the rate was 
raised to threepence in 1609), besides the ‘guide’s 
groats’. Secondly there was the ‘Post for the Packet’, 
originally used for the carriage of Government dis- 
patches, or for ambassadors, but soon taken advantage 
of by corporations, merchants, and private persons. Cer- 
tain reforms were projected in 1635 by Thomas Wither- 
ings, then Master of the King’s Posts, viz., (1) Fixed 
rates of postage, (2) Horse-posts in place of foot-posts, 
(3) Permission to the public generally to use these 
establishments." 

We have seen that in the sixteenth century the Gov- 
ernment postal service enabled official messengers to 
perform the long journey from Plymouth to London in 
a surprisingly short space of time; nevertheless, on the 
whole, the system worked badly. Down to 1784, when 
it was thoroughly overhauled by Palmer, the mail-bags 
were carried on hacks at an average speed of from three 


1 George Roberts’s Social History of the Southern Counties. 
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to four miles an hour. The post-boys were subject to 
hardly any supervision, and were of doubtful character. 
Being wretchedly paid, they were open to bribery. On 
delivering a letter, for instance, they could very easily 
be induced to postpone their journey until an answer 
had been written, and this naturally led to long delays. 

It is certain that the provincial postal service was 
very primitive in its methods and extremely dilatory in_ 
practice. At the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
for example, a Barnstaple merchant, who had occasion 
to send a letter to London, might congratulate himself 
if he received a reply within three weeks. This state of 
things was felt to be productive of ‘great inconveni- 
ence’, and accordingly the Mayor and Aldermen of 
Barnstaple arranged to ‘set up a foot post to go weekly 
every Tuesday morning about 7 of the clock in the 
morning from the said town of Barnstaple unto Exeter 
and... compounded with the Postmaster and with the 
said foot-post that they shall be paid but 6d. for a single 
letter and 8d. for a double letter and no more and so 
reduce time for answer of same to eleven days instead 
of twenty’.” 

In 1700 a Post was advertised to ‘run twice in every 
week from Exeter to Chester through Tiverton, Wel- 
lington, Taunton, Bridgwater, Wells, Bristol, Wotton- 
under-Edge, Gloucester, Tewkesbury, Worcester, Kid- 
derminster, Bridgnorth, Shrewsbury and Whitchurch.’? 
It would seem, however, that for a while this announce- 
ment was followed by no practical result. In 1710 an 
Act was passed which aimed at a re-modelling of the 
postal system, and did, in fact, lead to some improve- 
ment. It contained a provision for the establishment of 
cross-posts, but this remained a dead letter until 1720. 
In that year Ralph Allen of Bath was granted a lease for 
life of all the cross-posts that should be established ; and 


t Barnstaple Borough Records (1603). 
2 Bibliotheca Devontensts, p. 24. 
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it was then apparently, and not before, that the direct 
mail service between Exeter and Chester was actually 
inaugurated.’ 


III 


4 The first coaches, like the earliest motor-cars, were 
|\ private carriages; they were introduced, probably from 
Holland or Germany,” in the reign of Elizabeth. There 
is no evidence to show that they were fitted with glass 
windows or complete doors until the middle of the 
- seventeenth century, about which time the first stage- 
coaches were put on the roads. It is said, however, that 
‘in 1605 long wagons for the conveyance of passengers 
and gqods were in use between London and the great 
towns. These long wagons or Machines carried a large 
number of passengers and travelled at a tedious pace. 
The boots of these vehicles projected from the sides, 
and their occupants paid a lower fare than was charged 
for those who travelled in the covered interior.’3 But in 
1622 carts and wagons with four wheels, carrying ex- 
cessive burdens, were denounced by royal proclamation 
as common nuisances on the ground that they ‘galled 
the highways and the very foundations of bridges’.4 

Among the earliest of the public coaches was one 
which was advertised to run from the George Inn, 
Aldersgate, to Exeter. In 1727 coaches for Exeter left 
the Saracen’s Head on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days, and the Bell on Mondays and Fridays. Four days 
were allowed for the journey in 1658; the coach reached 
. /Salisbury in two days, on the third it went on to Brid- 
\/ port by way of Blandford and Dorchester; and on the 
fourth it was due to arrive at Exeter, passing through 
Axminster and Honiton. In 1739 the time had been 

* Chambers’s Book of Days, vol. ii, p. 566. 

 Lecky says from Germany, Roberts by William Boonen, a Dutch- 
man; the former gives the date 1580, the latter 1564. 


3 Dymond’s Exeter: a quotation from Howe’s History of Progress. 
4 Roberts, p. 488. 
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shortened, Dorchester being reached in two and Exeter 
in three days. ‘The average length of the day’s journey 


' \\ had thus been increased, approximately, from forty-two 


to fifty-six miles. It is less easy to estimate the rate of 
speed at which these coaches travelled; we know, how- 
ever, that they started betimes and were late in arriv- 
ing.’ Probably the average pace of the London and 
Exeter coaches did not exceed three miles an hour in 
1658, and was not more than four in 1739. 

- Modest as this rate of speed may appear, it is pretty 
certain that the time-tables represent aspiration rather 
than achievement. Complaints having been made of 
the incivility of the coachmen and of their too frequent 
stoppages on the road, an order was issued in 17¢8 that 
henceforward they are ‘to call but once between their 
proper Stages, and that at such houses as are appointed 

. unless any Accident should happen or at the Re- 
quest of the Passengers’. And in winter thirty miles 
was considered a fair day’s journey by coach, so that a 
passenger from Exeter to London might expect to be 
five or six days on the road. Some services were sus- 
pended altogether in the winter months. A stage-coach 
from Exeter to Bath and Bristol was started in 1727, 
but ran only in the summer. It started every Monday 
morning from the Sun in Eastgate Street, and was 
drawn by ‘six able horses’, but it took three days to 
reach Bath, so that it must, on an average, have covered 
less than thirty miles a day.3 

The roads did not allow of fast travelling and were 
quite unfit for light vehicles; nevertheless, the coaches 
of the period were ill designed for the work they had to 
perform. “They were chiefly of black leather, thickly 
studded with black, broad-headed nails tracing out the 


t An advertisement of the Dorchester Flying Stage to London states 
as a special attraction that it will not start till 6 a.m., that ‘the Pas- 
sengers may have no fatigue’. This was in 1728 (Dymond). 

2 op. cit. 3°Op. cit. 
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panels, in the upper tier of which were four oval win- 
dows with heavy red wooden frames, and green stuff or 
leather curtains. On the doors were displayed in large 
characters the names of the places whence the coach 
started and whither it went. Shapes varied; sometimes 
they were like a distiller’s vat, somewhat flattened and 
hung equally balanced between the immense front and 
back springs.t Others, more fashionable, resembled a 
’cello case, and these hung inclined on their back- 
springs. The roofs mostly rose into a swelling curve, 
sometimes surrounded by a high iron guard.... The 
Coachman and Guard, who always had his carbine 
cocked on his knee, sat together over a very long and 
narrow boot which passed under a large spreading 
hammer-cloth, hanging down on all sides and finished 
with a flowing fringe. Behind the coach was the im- 
mense basket, stretching far and wide beyond the body, 
to which it was attached by long iron bars passing be- 
neath it. The wheels, usually painted red, were large and 
ill-formed. The three horses, on the first of which rode a 
postillion in cocked hat and large green and gold riding- 
suit, were so far parted by the great length of their traces 
as to make the task of drawing . . . very severe.”? 
Coaches could be hired for long journeys by the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and during the first 
quarter of the eighteenth there are signs of a slow but 
steady increase in the amount of wheeled traffic. The 
carriers were beginning to set up wagons, and after 1712 
tolls levied on private coaches passing over the Long 
Bridge at Bideford begin to appear among the items in 
the accounts of the feoffees.3 But down to the end of 
this period wheels were very rare even on the great 


According to Lecky, stage-coaches had no springs till after 1750. 
Steel springs were first applied to wheel carriages c. 1670, previous to 
which time bodies were suspended by long straps from the four corners 
to pillars erected on the under-carriage. / 

2 Thomson, Tales of an Antiquary. 

3 Trans. Dev. Ass. 1902, p. 230. 
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highways of Devonshire, and on other roads they were 
almost unknown. 

It was on horseback that John Gay and his two com- 
panions travelled from London to Exeter in 1716.7 
They broke their journey at Hartley Row and at Stock- 
bridge, reaching Blandford on the evening of the third 
day. Thence ‘o’er true Roman way’, ‘through Brid- 
port’s stony lanes’ and down ‘the proud steep... . to 
Morcombe’s Lake’ they pushed on to Axminster, where 
they did not arrive until after nightfall. ‘This was their 
longest day, and was the only one on which they rode 
more than forty miles. At Axminster their 

beards demand the barber’s art; 

A female enters, and performs the part. 

The weighty golden chain adorns her neck, 

And three gold rings her skilful hands bedeck; 

Smooth o’er our chin her easy fingers move, 

Soft as when Venus strok’d the beard of Jove.” 
Passing through Honiton, 

Where finest lace industrious lasses weave, 


they were overtaken by a storm of rain, from which they 
took shelter at the Hand and Pen by the Whimple cross- 
roads, where they found ‘a civil host’, 

Upon whose sign this courteous motto stands— 

‘This is the ancient hand, and eke the pen; 

Here is for horses hay, and meat for men.’ 


At length 


the driving gales suspend the rain, 
We mount our steeds, and Devon’s city gain. 

They had been five days on the road, and we may as- 
sume that this was the time allowed for the journey by 
those who were not compelled by the urgency of their 
business to make extraordinary exertions. 

1 A Fourney to Exeter. 

2 We hear of another woman barber at Morcombe Lake. There 


was a good inn, where a female ‘shaved the coach’ to Exeter 
(Roberts, p. 81). 
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Even for a lady the usual method of travelling was to 
ride mounted on a pillion behind a man-servant, who 
wore a sort of uniform, with a belt round his waist, to 
which she held on. The country women, whenever they 
went abroad, wore large mantles, called West Country 
rockets, made of serge, with deep fringes; these hung 
down sometimes to their feet, sometimes only just be- 
’ low their waists. Red mantles were worn in winter, 
white in summer, and this was the local fashion every- 
where throughout Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall.’ It 
was also a common practice among the country folk, 
when riding, to protect their legs by ‘gambadoes’. ‘This 
was ‘a prodigious large boot of wood and leather hung 
instead of a stirrup to the horse’s side, and half-open’.? 
It must have been needed on roads of which Celia 
Fiennes says, ‘I cannot see . . . indeed in some places 
how any horse can pass by each other’.3 

Travelling was attended by discomforts, liable to 
delays, but seldom exposed to real danger. ‘The risk of 
highway robbery seems to have been grossly exaggerated 
by modern writers. It would be easy to compile an 
imposing list of such misadventures; indeed, the thing 
has often been done. We may picture to ourselves some 
future historian counting up motor accidents in the files 
of The Times, and may guess what deductions he will 
draw from them. Highway robberies occurred, no 
doubt; but there was a great deal of traffic, and the 
probability is that the victims were a very small fraction 
of the total number of travellers. Celia Fiennes’s tours 
extended over several years, and took her into all parts 
of England, yet she records only one alarm of highway- 
men, and that was apparently unfounded. Setting 
aside petty mishaps, such as breakdowns, which were 
fairly frequent and led to great waste of time, accidents 


1 Diary of Celia Fiennes, p. 205. 
? Trans, Dev. Ass., 1918, pp. 285-6. 3 Early Tours, pp. 117-19. 
4 As in Parkes’s Travel in England in the Seventeenth Century. 
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do not seem to have become numerous or serious until 
a later period, when the improvement of the roads gave 
a great impetus to travelling and more than doubled 
the rate of progress. We then begin to hear complaints 
that accidents are ‘continually happening’, owing to the 
reckless speed of ‘those high-flying giggs’, the new mail- 
coaches, with their sudden ‘jump from four miles to 
nine within the hour’.t On the whole, it is probable 
that in the seventeenth century the traveller’s purse was 
in greater, his person in less, danger than at the present 
time. 


IV 


‘\. If we apply the ‘recognized rule that to get a true ap- 
_\ \prehension of money values under Elizabeth we must 


multiply by eight’,? we shall find that all forms of 
travelling were expensive, and some exceedingly costly. 
In her reign the charge for horse-hire, exclusive of 
‘horse-meat’, seems to have been a shilling a day.3 In 
1634 an Exeter tradesman paid four shillings for the 
hire of a horse to carry him to Lyme and back, the 
journey taking three days.# A hundred years later, 
prices were higher, for in 1723 the New Inn at Exeter 
charged ten shillings for the hire of a horse to Dor- 
chester.5 On the other hand, coach-fares remained 
about the same, as is shown by the following table: 


1658 1728 

London to Salisbury. {1 0 o ‘in Flying Time’ 18 0 

otherwise : iso 

Blandford {1 Io o Lies 

Dorchester {£1 I0 0 LIZIGICG 

Bridport . {1 10 o LEMS HO 

Charmouth £E 17-0 

Axminster {2 0 0 9) is fige 

Hemton’.. "£20. 0 12.0 CG 

Breer.” 8 £2 0! 0 L2R=52 0 

1 Dymond (1786). 2 Corbett, The Successors of Drake, p. x. 
3 Roberts, p. 486. 4 Trans. Dev. Ass., 1901, pp. 213-14. 


5 Dymond. 
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Hiring a coach was a very expensive luxury. In 1655 
{12 was paid for the hire of one of these vehicles with 
six horses from Exeter to London, and the total cost of 
the trip was probably very little under (20. ‘This con- 
clusion is based on the memorandum of his travelling 
expenses made by Mr. Robert Jones, Mayor of Lyme, 
who in 1684 returned home by hired coach from Lon- 
don. For the hire of the coach he paid £8, in accord- 
ance with the terms of an agreement which was made 
in writing, but he spent more than half as much again 
in the course of his journey, so that it cost him alto- 
gether the very large sum of {12 135. 6d.2 Inn charges 
(due allowance being made for the difference in the pur- 
chasing power of money) seem to have been fairly high. 
An Elizabethan traveller paid fivepence for breakfast, 
sixpence for dinner, and from sixpence to eightpence 
for supper. Later, in the days of the stage-coaches, 
‘when the passengers arrived at night at an inn they 
clubbed together for a dish or two of meat, and spent 
not above I2d. or 16d. at a place’.3 
According to Ogilby, the great highways were ‘well 
supply’d’ with inns, where ‘suitable entertainment’ was 
provided. The chief inn in Exeter was the New Inn, 
which stood in the High Street;4 its history can be 
traced back to 1456. Here the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
stayed in 1669, shortly before which date it had been 
rebuilt. Adjoining, but let separately from, this house 
was the New Inn Hall; this was used as an Exchange, 
where the cloth-merchants were accustomed to meet, 
and to this circumstance it owed much of its prosperity. 
In 1723 it could furnish ‘handsome accommodation for 
coaches, etc., and above an Hundred horses’. Other 
inns which, in the seventeenth century, catered for the 
better class of visitors, were the Mermaid and the Dol- 


1 Western Antiquary, vol. iv, p. 93. 
2 Roberts, p. 491. 3 Op cit. pd07. 
4 It stood on the site of Bobby and Co.’s (formerly Green’s) shop. 
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phin, both in Preston Street; but these by degrees lost 
caste, as did nearly all the older inns, many of which 
became carriers’ houses. The travelling public was be- 
ginning to require modern conveniences, such as the 
old-fashioned inns could not supply. To meet this de- 
mand the London (afterwards called the Old London) 
Inn arose early in the eighteenth century. It was a 
large house, occupying ‘the entire frontage between 
Paris and Southernhay Streets, and its yard and stables 
extended far back in the rear’. In other towns, also, 
inns conforming to the new fashion were beginning to 
be built. The Salutation at Topsham, ‘much fre- 
quented by Dutch dealers’, is contemporary with the 
Old London; the George at Axminster, which was an 
important thoroughfare, placed as it was at the forking 
of the two roads to London, was built a little later.” 


t Trans. Dev. Ass., 1880, pp. 387-416. 
2 Richardson, The English Inn, p. 110. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE BREAKDOWN OF THE OLD SYSTEM 
AND THE BEGINNING OF TURNPIKES 


Y the middle of the eighteenth century it was clear 

that the old system of highway management was 
antiquated, inefficient, and .was fast becoming totally 
unworkable. On the one hand, a large and growing 
class was demanding that the roads should be adapted 
to the requirements of wheeled traffic, such roads, at 
least, as provided means of communication between the 
great centres. On the other hand, the parishes, which 
were responsible for the maintenance of the roads, had 
no interest in the matter. It was clearly unreasonable 
and unjust that on them should fall the burden and ex- 
pense of making up and keeping in repair fine broad 
highways which should allow of rapid transit between 
two far distant towns. Why, for instance, should the 
farmers and labourers of some poor parish, through 
which the great road from London to Exeter happened 
to pass, be victimized for the benefit of travellers who 
wished to make long journeys with speed and in com- 
fort ?* ‘The ancient ways were sufficient for their needs, 
as they had been for those of their forefathers from time 
immemorial, and they were content that the old state 
of affairs should continue unchanged. 

But it was impossible that things should remain as 
they were; indeed, they had already taken a very defi- 
nite turn for the worse. Not merely did the roads not 
conform to the new standard, they had fallen below the 
old. In spite of the obstacles thrown in its way, wheeled 
traffic was slowly but surely on the increase. So, too, 
were other kinds of traffic, including that of live stock, 
which about this time became very considerable. ‘In 


* See Webb, Chapter V, where the subject is dealt with at length. 
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the spring the Western roads were studded with large 
droves of calves driven out of Dorsetshire, some for the 
Exeter and Plymouth markets, but the majority for 
rearing in the rich Devonshire pastures. On the other 
hand, Cornwall and its borders produced large quan- 
tities of pigs, in which a lucrative traffic was carried on 
by persons well-known as pig-jobbers, who constantly 
drove herds of them into Dorsetshire and elsewhere, 
having regular halting-places, where the animals were 
either fed with horse-beans in the street, or made to 
halt for the night, as the case might be. At Axminster 

. . the spot where the droves were habitually fed is 
marked by the name of Pig Street.’! 

Now we can readily imagine what the condition of 
one of the typical Devonshire highways must have been 
in wet weather after the passage of a drove of cattle or 
pigs; to give a finishing touch to the picture, let us sup- 
pose that it was closely followed by a couple of heavily 
laden wagons. The lanes and pack-horse tracks of the 
eighteenth century were as completely ruined by these 
cumbrous vehicles as were the driving-roads at the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century by the invasion of the 
motor-lorry. The roads were on the way to become 
impassable even by riders and the ordinary local and 
farm traffic. “These narrow ways. . . are by the traffic 
of... carts bilged and forced out upon their sides, when 
the only passage remaining is a narrow ridge on the top 
of the road, but which, from the excessive coarseness of 
the materials of which it is made, is soon broken into so 
many holes and unevennesses as very much to endanger 
the knees of the horse and the neck of its rider.’? 

The condition even of the great London and Exeter 
road, ‘the second principal road in the kingdom’, was 
sharply criticized. It was ‘generally a reasonable width 
and the bottom . . . solid’, but ‘the respective parishes 


t Pulman, p. 78. 
2 Vancouver, General View of Agriculture in Devon, p. 269. 
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either can or will do nothing: nor have the inhabitants 
abilities to make or mend a road, tho’ one gave them all 
the revenues of the Exchequer... . They know not 
how to lay a foundation, nor make the proper slopes and 
drains; they throw a heavy mass of loose huge stones 
into a swampy hole (as on the spongy hill near Honiton) 
which make the best of their way to the centre of the 
earth.’* It is noteworthy that in 1752 the Exeter Fast 
Coach was no longer timed, as in 1739, to cover the 
distance from London in three days. It started from 
the Saracen’s Head, and ran as follows: 

Monday: dines at Egham, lies at Murrell’s Green 
(close to Hook); Tuesday: dines at Sutton, lies at the 
Plume of Feathers in Salisbury; Wednesday: dines at 
Blandford, lies at the King’s Arms in Dorchester; 
Thursday: reaches Exeter at one o’clock. 

The time-table is curious, for the first day’s run is 
but 38 miles, whilst only half a day is allowed for the 
long and heavy stage from Dorchester. This coach 
carried six inside, but no outside, passengers. 

In the preambles of contemporary Acts of Parlia- 
ment, setting forth the unsatisfactory state of various 
highways and the need of improvement, the same words 
recur again and again. ‘The roadsare said to be ‘ruinous’, 
‘very steep’, ‘dangerous’, ‘incommodious’, and ‘nar- 
row’.? In almost all cases their narrowness is insisted on 
—a proof that the necessity of making the roads pas- 
sable for wheeled traffic was now recognized. In 1758 
the roads round Tiverton were stated to have ‘become 
so ruinous and bad in the winter season, and, in several 
places, are so narrow and incommodious that the same 
cannot, by the ordinary course and method appointed 
by the laws and statutes of the realm, be sufficiently and 
effectually amended and kept in good repair without 
the assistance of parliament’.3 


* Gentleman’s Magazine, 1752. 2 g George III. 
3 Dunsford’s History of Tiverton, pp. 434-5. 
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The approaches to Exeter, especially from the west 
and north, were exceedingly bad; in 1755 an attempt 
was made to raise money by private subscriptions, in 
order ‘to lower and newly pitch the Fore Street and 
to make a broad gutter in the centre, as no carriage of 
any kind whatever could go up the hill, but had to go 
round by Rock Lane’,’ i.e. Coombe Street. Little or 
nothing, however, seems to have been done, for in 1768 
stress was again laid on the danger and inconvenience 
of the western entrance to the city, and the same 
form of words is used of the approach by the North 
Gate.? 

The era of reform opens with the introduction of 
turnpikes. From 1706 onwards turnpike trusts had 
been established in various parts of England, but in 
Devonshire they were unknown until after the middle 
of the eighteenth century. This seems to show that the 
problem of the new traffic did not become acute in 
the South-West at so early a date as in many districts; 
and, indeed, the testimony of travellers proves that 
wheeled vehicles were still rare in Devonshire long after 
they had become comparatively common elsewhere. 
Nor were turnpike roads ever very numerous in the 
county, for in 1815 only 114 per cent. of its total road 
mileage was under ‘Turnpike Trusts, as compared with 
28 per cent. in Huntingdonshire and 31 per cent. in 
Middlesex.3 

“The earliest Turnpike Acts for Devon appear to have 
been those for the Exeter, the Honiton, and the Ax- 
minster Trusts in 1753.’ The Tiverton Trust was es- 
tablished in 1757, and during this decade other Trusts 
were formed in many parts of the county. “The Act for 
amending several roads leading from the City of Exeter’ 
turnpiked nineteen roads with a total mileage of about 
150 miles, all the main highways out of the town and a 

1 Buckingham, 4 Turnpike Key, p. 40. 2 g George III. 

3 Webb, p. 225. 
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number of important cross-roads being placed under 
the authority of the Trust.1 Another Act, passed in 
1768 to ‘continue and render’ this ‘more effectual’, 
proves that as yet highway reform had not gone very 
far. It ordered that the roads eastwards to Straightway 
Head and westwards to Chudleigh Bridge, which to- 
gether formed part of the ‘Great Post Road to Ply- 
mouth’, should first be put in repair, as this was now 
‘very ruinous’.? Nevertheless, there must already have 
been some improvement, for in 1764 the London and 
Exeter coaches had been greatly accelerated, and were 
timed to make the journey in two days. This same Act 
of 1768 gave authority to another body of trustees, 
distinct from the Exeter Trust, to build a bridge at 
Countess Wear to replace the former ford, which was, as 
may readily be believed, ‘frequently dangerous to pas- 
sengers . .. many people having been drowned in at- 
tempting to pass it’.3 

The number of roads controlled by the Exeter Trust 
was increased in 1773,4in which year the General Turn- 
pike Act became law. This ‘regulated the weights 
which might be drawn on the roads in summer and 
winter, the number of horses or other beasts which 
might be used in drawing, or might be driven when in 
pairs or when singly, except during snow and ice, when 
any number might be used, and empowered the Trustees 
to allow an additional number to be used when the hills 
rose more than four inches in a yard.... In 1807 posts 
were ordered to be put up, showing where the extra 
horses might be put on and should be taken off in draw- 
ing up hills. Direction posts were also then ordered to 
be put up.’ Doubtless these proved a great boon to 
the passing traveller; unfortunately for him, however, 
they provided local wags with a pleasant pastime. ‘It 


t Buckingham, 2 9 George III. 3 op. cit. 


4 Buckingham gives a list of the roads round Exeter turnpiked by 
this and previous Acts, 5 op. cit. 
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was one of the stock jokes to go out to some cross-road 
in the middle of the night, dig up the sign-post, turn it 
round a right angle, and fix it down again with its arms 
all pointing the wrong way.’! 

Tolls varied in amount in different districts. In 1758, 
within the area controlled by the Tiverton Trust, the 
heaviest charge was one shilling: this was to be paid by 
‘every coach or chaise with six horses’ or by ‘every 
wagon or cart with five horses’. Droves of beasts were 
charged at so much per score, the rate being tenpence 
in the case of cows and oxen, while only half that sum 
was paid for the same number of calves, pigs, or sheep.? 
The tolls exacted by the Exeter Trust, as fixed by a 
local Act passed in 1803, were much heavier than these. 
For example, every coach or carriage drawn by six 
horses was to pay two shillings, and all other charges, 
including those for droves of live stock, were high in 
proportion. In order to protect the roads from injury, 
heavy vehicles, running on narrow wheels, were severely 
penalized. Every timber carriage, ‘having the Fellies of 
the Wheels of the Breadth of Six Inches or more, with 
a plain and even Surface, drawn by Eight Horses or 
other Beasts’, was charged four shillings; but, if the 
wheels were less than six inches in breadth, the toll was 
raised to sixteen shillings. The use of ‘truckamucks’ was 
expressly forbidden, for it was made an indictable 
offence to haul timber along a turnpike road except on 
a wheel carriage, or to allow any part of the load to drag 
upon the ground.3 ; 

By the Act of 1769 the Trustees were permitted at 
their discretion to make additional charges on Sundays, 
and this was done in 1803.4 It was a common practice 
to double tolls on Sundays,’ but at the Exeter turnpikes 


t Torr, Small Talk, 2nd Series, p. 5. 

2 Dunsford, History of Tiverton, pp. 434-5. 

3 44 George III, c. 122. 4 9 George III and 44 George III. 
5 Webb, p. 137. 
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only half as much again as on weekdays was demanded. 
If the object aimed at was the suppression of Sunday 
travelling, it does not seem to have been attained; for 
Arthur Young complains in 1799 that ‘the Sabbath was 
the sure day of labour for all travelling gentlemen’. 
Extra tolls continued to be levied on Sundays till 1825. 


CHAPTER 1X 
ROADS AND TRAVELLING: 1753-85 


I 
ie Exeter the passing of the Turnpike Act of 1768 


was the preface to a long series of road reforms. For 
three hundred years a massive stone conduit had stood 
at the Carfax, where the twe-main thoroughfares of the 
city intersected one another. It was now judged to be 
an obstruction to the new wheeled traffic, and was taken 
down. So, too, was the church of All Hallows, which 
had been reduced to a ruin when Fairfax besieged 
Exeter in the Civil Wars, and had not since been re- 
stored. In 1778 a new bridge was built over the Exe, 
aligned with Fore Street, with which it was connected 
by a new thoroughfare called New Bridge Street. The 
old Exe Bridge had stood a few yards lower down the 
stream; houses had been built on it at either end, but 
the interspace was left clear; midway there was a door- 
way, from which a flight of steps descended to a long 
vaulted chamber, known as Pixhay.’ The east end of 
the old bridge, as far as the houses extended, was al- 
lowed to remain; the rest was removed as soon as the 
new bridge had been completed. The North Gate was 
pulled down in 1769, and improvements were made in 
North Street; whilst a new road was constructed, which 
provided traffic coming from the direction of Cowley 
Bridge with an alternative way into the city. This 
branched off to the left at ‘Howell’s House’ on St. 
David’s Hill, passed between the sites afterwards occu- 
pied by the Gaol and the Higher Barracks, and, bending 


See Jenkins’s History of Exeter, which contains plates of the Con- 
duit (p. 214) and of Old Exe Bridge (p. 216). There was formerly a 
bridge chapel, and it was from the sacred Pyx (not from the Pixies, as 
Jenkins supposes) that this chamber derived its name, 


oO 
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round to the right into Longbrook Street, entered 
Exeter by the East Gate. 

The four great highways of East Devon, though 
widened and improved, continued to run in the old 
grooves; occasionally a slight diversion was made in the 
course of a road, or a very steep gradient was lowered, 
but as yet no drastic alterations were undertaken. The 
traveller from Exeter to Tiverton still had a choice of 
routes, but probably most of the traffic went over Bick- 
leigh Bridge after 1772, in which year it was widened, 
repaired, and nearly rebuilt. There was much bridge- 
building round Tiverton at this time; two new bridges 
were thrown over the Lowman,* and Cove Bridge was 
replaced. ‘This last seems formerly to have ranked as an 
important crossing over the Exe, for a horse-bridge 
existed there in 1614.” 

The number of main roads was augmented, and in- 
cluded: 

The road from Exeter to Exmouth through Tops- 
ham; this was turnpiked as far as Burnt (now Bronte) 
House in Lympstone. 

A road from Topsham to Newton Poppleford,3 where 
it joined the highway from Exeter to Lyme; this ran by 
way of Woodbury village and Stonyford, crossing the 
old pre-Roman trackway from Hembury Fort to the 
mouth of the Exe between Woodbury Castle and the 
Warren; a portion of this road (from the sign-post on 
Woodbury Hill to Stonyford) has fallen completely out 
of use, but its course is marked by a continuous line of 
gorse-bushes, stretching across the open common. 

A loop-road to Sidmouth left the Exeter-Lyme road 
at Sidford, and rejoined it at the top of Trow Hill. 

From Colyton a road ran direct to Honiton, and 


z Dunsford’s History of Tiverton, pp. 253-4. Before 1772 Bickleigh 
Bridge seems only to have been a horse-bridge (Harding, History of 
Tiverton, vol. i, p. 134). 


2 op. cit. vol. ipp.47. 3 Paterson’s Roads, 1771. 
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another went through Southleigh to Farway Hill, where 
it united with the ancient trackway from the Three 
Horseshoes to Chineway Head and Ottery St. Mary. 

West of the Exe some important additions were made 
to the main roads radiating from Exeter, and one en- 
tirely new highway was constructed. This ran from 
Moreton Hampstead by way of Two Bridges to Tavis- 
tock, and (setting aside the disused primitive and early 
medieval trackways) was the first road, properly so 
called, to cross Dartmoor. Until the middle of the 
eighteenth century there were no beaten paths across 
the moor, ‘moorstone pillars, set up at distances within 
sight of each other’,’ serving as direction posts. ‘The 
road given by Ogilby can have been nothing more than 
a mere line of route, along which it was possible for a 
traveller to pick his way in clear weather, if he kept his 
wits about him.? A direct road was opened up from 
Exeter to South Molton; this left the Barnstaple road 
at Sandford, and went by Kennerleigh, ‘Thelbridge, and 
Drayford Bridge. From the road which led from Exeter 
to Okehampton through Crediton, a road branched off 
beyond Bow to Hatherleigh, Holsworthy, and Stratton. 
Another main road ran southward from Exeter along 
the right bank of the Exe to Kenton and Starcross, but 
was not continued along the coast to Dawlish and 
Teignmouth. The approach to Teignmouth was by an 
offshoot from the Newton Abbot road. 


II 


In 1760 it was still a four days’ journey for a coach 
carrying six inside passengers from Exeter to London; 
in 1764 a ‘Machine’ was advertised to cover the distance 


t Brice’s Exeter, p. 197. 

2 Dunsford says that the stones were ‘placed about a mile asunder, 
but just discernible in good weather from one to another... .Tho’ a 
company of five or six of us, at midday, in the midst of summer, we 
missed at one time the next stone mark, and wandered an hour in 
different parties in search of the road’. Tour, pp. 33-4. 
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in two days. As was customary in such cases, several 
persons combined to finance the undertaking. ‘The 
chief partner was Edward Iliffe of the Mermaid, at that 
time one of the principal carriers’ houses in Exeter; but 
the coach, which ran thrice a week, started from the 
Old London and the New Inn alternately.!. There 
seem to have been no further accelerations till 1784, in 
which year the time was shortened to thirty-two hours.” 

Meanwhile coach-services were multiplying. In 1764 
a coach was running on three days a week from Exeter 
to Plymouth. It was due to leave the New Inn at 6a.m.; 
passengers breakfasted at Ashburton, and arrived at Ply- 
mouth in time for dinner.3 In 1768 a coach from the 
Oxford Inn took a day and a half to reach Bristol;# in 
1777 the ‘Exeter Flying Machine’ left Bath on Tues- 
day, Thursday, and Saturday mornings, and, travelling 
by way of Bristol, Bridgwater, and Taunton, got to 
Exeter in fifteen hours. This works out at an average 
speed of from five to six miles an hour. It connected 
with ‘the Oxford, Marlborough, Newbury and Reading 
Machines at Bath, the Gloucester, Worcester, Birming- 
ham, etc., at Bristol, and the Plymouth, etc., at Exeter’.5 
The foundations of the great system of communica- 
tions which in the course of the next fifty years was to 
cover the entire country with a network of coach-lines 
working in combination with one another were already 
laid. As yet nearly all the connexions formed were be- 
tween large and important centres; but in 1776 it be- 
came possible to travel from Exeter to Barnstaple via 
South Molton in a ‘Diligence’, which performed the 
journey in eight hours.® 

The acceleration of the Bath and Exeter service in 
1777 opened up an alternative route from London to 


? Trans. Dev. Ass., 1880, pp. 387-416. 

2 Buckingham, 4 Turnpike Key, p. 58. 

3 Dymond. 4-0p.-Cits 

5 Bristol Gazette, 7 Aug., 1777. 6 Dymond, 
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the South-West. Henceforth it was possible to reach 
Exeter from London by way of Bristol in two days. 
“The Original Bristol and London Diligence of Flying 
Post’ ran daily; it started from the Swan with Two 
Necks at 4 a.m..and was due at Bristol at 1o p.m. This 
was a very fast coach for its day, carrying only three pas- 
sengers and averaging nearly seven miles an hour, in- 
cluding stops. By this route it was a 38 hours’ journey 
from London to Exeter, the time actually spent on the 
road being no more than 31 hours. The fare to Bristol 
was {1 IIs. 6d., and each passenger was only allowed to 
take 10 lb. of luggage, whilst the rates for parcels were 
very high." 

The quickening of pace was not entirely due to the 
reform of the roads. ‘The stage-coach, which hitherto 
had been a kind of cross between a coach and a wagon, 
was also in process of transformation. In 1754 a ‘new 
genteel, two-end glass coach-machine, being upon steel 
springs, exceeding light and easy’, began to ply between 
London and Edinburgh; and this seems to have been 
the forerunner of the new type.? Coaches now some- 
times carried outside, as well as inside, passengers, the 
former being conveyed at much lower fares. For ex- 
ample, a man might travel from Exeter to Bristol on 
the top of a coach for half a guinea, whilst ‘Insides’ had 
to pay eighteen shillings, but were allowed to take 20 lb. 
of luggage—a privilege to which apparently the other 
class of passengers was not entitled. There seem to have 
been no outside places on the Exeter and Plymouth 
coach, as the uniform fare was fifteen shillings. 

Wagon services were also becoming more numerous. 
The stage-wagon, or caravan, was ‘a huge carriage upon 
four wheels of prodigious breadth, very wide and very 
long, and arched over with cloth, like a bower, at a con- 


t Bristol Gazette. A shilling was charged for the conveyance of small 
parcels; 1d. per lb. was the rate for larger ones. 
2 Dowell, Taxation in England, vol. ili, p. 40. 
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siderable height’. "These wagons were drawn by ‘six or 
eight powerful horses, the leading ones having bells, the 
wagoner in his smock-frock’ walking or ‘riding along- 
side on a small pony to save his legs, and make each 
horse do his fair share of work’. ‘They carried passengers 
as well as goods, and ‘were no doubt a great boon to the 
poorer classes’. A distinction was drawn between “fly- 
ing’ and ‘slow’ wagons. In 1764 ‘fly-wagons’ were 
running regularly three times a week from the Mermaid 
in Exeter to London;3 they were four and a half days on 
the road, so that their time was nearly as good as that of 
the stage-coaches four years previously. Besides these, 
‘slow wagons’ were dispatched almost every day from 
Exeter to London. A wagon went twice a week to Ply- 
mouth, and another once a week to Falmouth. A 
somewhat lighter vehicle, called a ‘van’, was also in use; 
one of these was plying between Exeter and Barnstaple 
during the last quarter of the eighteenth century, and 
took two days on the journey.> 

Fine private coaches had now become the vogue 
among the upper classes. In 1755 a very handsome new 
coach could be bought for £82, but ‘all the smart equi- 
pages’ were ‘painted in a mosaic’, and these cost as much 
as {147.© And in 1783 a contrast is drawn between the 
hackney coaches then in use, ‘tasty and almost as hand- 
some as those belonging to people of fashion’, and their 
predecessors, ‘plain, awkward, clumsy things, hung by 
leathers’.? Long before this date, however, lighter car- 
riages were beginning to be built. The cabriolet ori- 
ginally came from Paris, where it was in great favour 
about 1750, at which time it was a kind of hooded gig, 
holding the driver and one passenger. Curricles are 


t Early Tours, pp. 303-4. 2 Trans. Dev. Ass., 1885, pp. 450-7. 

3 This was another of Iliffe’s enterprises. He was a prosperous man, 
and afterwards lived at a large house (Sacheverell Hall) at Exmouth. 
4 Dymond. 5 Trans. Dev. Ass., 1873, pp. 190-1. 

6 Arthur Young’s Letters. 7 Dymond. 
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mentioned in1764. They were cabriolets on two wheels, 
driven with a pair of horses, the balance being secured 
by an ornamental bar across the horses’ backs, con- 
nected by a leather brace to a spring under the pole. In 
1755 post-chaises were common at the Bristol Hot 
Wells, where ‘nobody uses anything but four-wheeled’ 
post-chaises, ‘and numbers of them with boxes put on, 
and run for chariots, and vastly pretty they are’.! It is 
said that they were not introduced into Taunton until 
1767,7 but they must have been known in Exeter at a 
much earlier date, for we find that in 1764 their com- 
petition had become a matter of serious concern to 
the stage-coach proprietors. An advertisement of the 
Exeter-Plymouth coach claimed that it ‘will run it 
sooner than any Post Chaise can’. But, in fact, the 
coaches of those days seem to have been less speedy than 
the post-chaises. If the testimony of Fanny Burney’s 
friend Mrs. Rishton is to be believed, it was possible in 
1773 to travel down from London to Teignmouth by 
chaise in twenty-six hours.3 

There was also another form of competition—a 
rivalry between the great main roads, akin to that of the 
railway companies at the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The traveller was now a valuable source of income 
to those towns which were fortunate enough to be situ- 
ated on an important highway. This is proved by the 
fact that, when the project for making a new road from 
Exeter to Tavistock by way of Moreton Hampstead was 
first mooted in 1772, it was violently opposed by Oke- 
hampton, Launceston, and other towns on the ground 
that it would lead to a diversion of the traffic which had 
hitherto passed through them into Cornwall.4 This 
traffic had lately grown very heavy by reason of the 
rapidly increasing consequence of Falmouth. 


t Young. 2 Roberts, p. 499. 
3 Early Diary of Frances Burney (Bohn), vol. i, p..222. 
4 Buckingham. 
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The early history of Falmouth is obscure, and it does 
not seem to have come into existence till the early part 
of the seventeenth century. Its commerce expanded 
quickly; it traded with Spain and Portugal, Holland, 
Russia, South America, and especially with North 
America, and became the ‘only tobacco port in the 
counties of Devon and Cornwall’. But it owed its 
importance chiefly to ‘the establishment of the post- 
office packets to Lisbon, the West Indies, &c. It is sup- 
posed that it first became a station for packets about the 
year 1688.... In 1705 five packets were employed be- 
tween Falmouth and the West India Islands; the vessels 
were of 150 tons burthen, and manned with 30 men; 
two years afterwards, the same number of packets were 
employed between Falmouth and Lisbon.’ Among the 
places served at one time or another between 1755 and 
1814 by the Falmouth packets were New York, Charles- 
town, Savannah, Surinam, Brazil, Corunna, Gibraltar, 
and Malta. 

If the smaller towns profited by the increase of traflic, 
far more so did Exeter, which, now more than ever, was 
the great thoroughfare to the West. A new large inn in 
the modern style was built in the Close3 in 1769; this 
was ‘the first ... in Exeter, if not in England, to assume 
the French title of hotel’. It was known indifferently as 
“The Hotel’ and as ‘Berlon’s’; but in 1827 it was re- 
christened by its present name in commemoration of a 
visit from the Duchess of Clarence, afterwards Queen 
Adelaide; it was originally kept by one Peter Berlon, a 
Frenchman. The New Inn meanwhile was on the de- 
cline, partly because it was now regarded as an old- 
fashioned house, but chiefly in consequence of the re- 
moval of the Cloth Fair to St. John’s Hospital in 1778, 


t Lysons’ Cornwall, p. ccxiv. % op. cit., p. 101. 

3 There seems to have been no ‘Inn. . . or public drinking house in 
the Close . . . before the 18th century... The Globe Hotel existed as 
a tavern... at least as early as 1726’. E. Lega Weekes, Studies in the 
Topography of the Close, Exeter, p. 180. 
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after which time the New Inn Hall ceased to be used as 
an Exchange.’ 

A letter containing ‘tips’ likely to be of use to a 
traveller, from Dr. Miller, Dean of Exeter, to his friend 
Mr. Grenville, who was planning an excursion in 
Devonshire in the summer of 1767, mentions and com- 
ments on a number of West Country inns. At Ax- 
minster ‘the Green Dragon, though not a good inn, is, 
I think, the best you can stop or lie at’. At Honiton 
there is the ‘Golden Lion, a bad inn’. Of the Exeter 
houses the Oxford Inn, which stood outside the East 
Gate, is ‘rather the best’: the ‘Hotel’, it will be remem- 
bered, was not opened till two years afterwards. The 
Dean ‘cannot commend the houses at Plymouth, they 
are like those in other seaports, neither very neat nor 
quiet. Prince George’s Head is esteemed the best’. Of 
all the inns passed in review, the New Inn at Ashburton 
alone is described as ‘good’.? 

Though wheeled traffic was gradually becoming more 
common, it was far from having superseded the old 
methods of travelling and transport. From 1750 on to 
1820 there was an overlap, and during the first half of 
this period ‘wheels’ gained ground very slowly. In 1785 
the more remote parts of the countryside and the habits 
and mode of living of the country-people throughout 
Devonshire seem to have been still almost unchanged. 
Even on the great main roads mounted travellers and 
pack-horses vastly outnumbered carriages and wagons; 
on many the passage of any kind of wheeled vehicle was 
probably a rare incident, whilst a chaise or curricle 
must have been a nine days’ wonder. 

The coaching age can hardly be said to have begun 
till 1785. The date marks the turning of a fresh page, 
for in that year mail-coaches ran for the first time be- 
tween London and Exeter, and coaches began to be 


t Trans. Dev. Ass., 1880, pp. 387-416. 
2 Grenville Papers, vol. iv, p. 20. 
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driven from the box.t ‘Though the previous thirty 
years had been undoubtedly years of progress, they 
seem, when viewed in retrospect, to be a period of ger- 
mination rather than of performance. The changes it 
actually produced are few and slight in comparison with 
those which were soon to take place; but it contained 
within itself the seed of altered habits and of novel 
tastes. ‘To the looker-back these tentative beginnings of 
a new order are more apparent than they can have been 
to the looker-on. It is easy for us to pick out the main 
threads in the complicated pattern, to distinguish be- 
tween the significant and the unimportant. But to con- 
temporaries it must have seemed that the invention of 
the air-balloon was an event fraught with enormous 
consequences in the history of locomotion. It turned 
out, in fact, to be a mere passing episode; whereas a dry 
medical treatise by one Dr. Richard Russel on Glandular 
Consumption and the Use of Sea Water in Diseases of the 
Glands* was to prove the parent of the seaside health- 
resort, and to call into existence new centres of popula- 
tion, new highways, and a new kind of traffic. And 
again, though there were symptoms of depression in the 
cloth trade, no observer could have affirmed that they 
were the precursors of its total and rapid extinction. 
We can trace both movements to their sources, and 
shall have no difficulty in perceiving that these are to 
be found in the third quarter of the eighteenth century; 
but it is equally clear that, but for a combination of 
circumstances which no human being could have pre- 
dicted, they might have been arrested at an early stage 
in their career. The decay of the cloth manufacture in 
Devonshire and the development of the local watering- 
place were alike caused by the Napoleonic wars, which 
kept English goods and English people at home. For 
twenty years, and especially during the time when the 
continental blockade was enforced, the chief foreign 


t Belloc, The Road, p. 186. 2 Published in 1750. 
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markets were closed, and foreign travel was impos- 
sible. When peace returned, it brought no revival of 
prosperity to the cloth trade, for by that time water- 
power was ceasing to be the driving force of machinery, 
and the proximity of the Yorkshire mills to the great 
coalfields of the North destined them to become the 
future seat of the woollen manufacture. The watering- 
places, on the other hand, had securely established 
themselves, and, though in some instances their de- 
velopment suffered a temporary check in the years im- 
mediately following the war," they made a quick re- 
covery. Thus, all through this period, a readjustment 
of values was taking place; year by year the fishing- 
hamlets, re-born as health-resorts, were gaining, and 
the inland towns losing, in importance. 


t Roberts, pp. 555-6. 


CHAPTER X 


THE COACHING AGE: 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CHANGES 


I 


N the middle of the eighteenth century there were 

signs of flagging prosperity in the cloth trade. These 
unfavourable symptoms had been especially noticeable 
at Crediton and Tiverton, but might easily be explained 
by the fact that both towns had been ravaged recently 
by severe fires. Moreover, there were favourable omens 
to set against the bad. ‘The manufacture of carpets at 
Axminster was started in 1755, and soon became a 
flourishing industry. It catered for a growing demand; 
Brussels carpets had been first introduced into England 
ten years before, and the fashion ‘caught on’ so quickly 
that ‘by 1760 all respectable houses were carpeted’." 
But as time passed there appeared unmistakable indi- 
cations of declining trade. ‘The Devonshire serges be- 
gan to lose favour with the Dutch, who had been excel- 
lent customers; in the markets of Holland and of the 
Continent generally preference was given to the finer 
stuffs made in Norwich.” Then followed the war with 
the American colonies, in the later stages of which 
France took a hand; and this did the trade serious 
injury. 

Nevertheless, given an opportunity, the cloth manu- 
facture might have made a partial, if not a complete, re- 
covery. At Exeter in 1788 ‘the woollen business, though 
not so flourishing as formerly, employs an abundance of 
hands, and is chiefly wrought in the surrounding vil- 
lages, and brought here to be dyed’ ;3 whilst at ‘Tiverton 
there were a thousand looms at work. This town was 
still, as it had been since the days of Elizabeth, the 

t Roberts, 2 Risdon (1811), p. xxx. 3 Early Tours, p. 218. 
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home of wealthy clothiers; and at the close of the 
eighteenth century it contained two mansions which 
were reputed to be the handsomest town-houses in the 
county." 

Thirty years later the great industry which for four 
centuries had been the mainstay of Devonshire lay in 
ruins. Various new undertakings were started with the 
object of arresting the decline, but they were mostly 
short-lived. Attempts to introduce modern methods 
were made, and large mills for spinning yarn by 
machinery were built at Tiverton, Ottery St. Mary, 
Newton Poppleford, and other places. But at Tiverton 
the cloth trade was nearly extinct in 1822, though here 
a manufactory of Nottinghamshire lace, established 
some years earlier, did something to compensate for the 
loss. By this time East Devon was in the grip of a 
creeping paralysis which had already numbed the ex- 
tremities and was invading the whole frame. Cloth was 
no longer made at Bampton, formerly an important 
seat of the industry. Uffculme was in like case; here 
‘in consequence of the total decay of trade, the parish- 
officers gave a bounty to some manufacturers at Cul- 
lompton for employing such of their poor as had been 
brought up to the woollen trade, and were incapable of 
other labour’.? But very soon a similar collapse took 
place at Cullompton itself, as it did also at Honiton, at 
Ottery St. Mary, at Axminster (where the carpet fac- 
tory was closed in 1835), and in all other parts of East 
Devon. With the disappearance of the trade the small 
inland towns dwindled to mere villages, or became the 
local marketing and shopping centres of a country 
which was now once more almost purely agricultural. 
The towns which fared best were those which stood on 
the great main roads. 

The case of Exeter is somewhat different from that of 
the lesser towns; its history is more complex, and cannot 


t Dunsford, History of Tiverton, p. 539. 2 Lysons, p. 539. 
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be summed up in the one word ‘Decay’. The city 
had, so to speak, many strings to its bow, and did not 
sink into mere stagnation. Here, too, the woollen manu- 
facture fell into a decline, but more gradually than else- 
where; and, indeed, at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century there seemed more signs of revival than of col- 
lapse. The Exeter clothiers had suffered heavy losses in 
the American war, but had lately found a new and 
valuable customer in the East India Company, which 
in 1795 began to make large purchases of their goods. 
For ten years this was a very lucrative business, but after 
that time the demand grew steadily less and less. Such 
as it was, however, the East Indian market remained the 
chief support of the Devonshire manufacturers, and 
thither were dispatched two-thirds of the woollen stuffs 
made in the county." In the course of the first thirty 
years of the last century, not only did Exeter change its 
character, it acquired a new setting. In 1800 it was 
a compact manufacturing town, surrounded, as by a 
brightly coloured girdle, by fields in which the cloths 
from the dyeing and fulling mills were suspended from 
‘racks . . . as thick set one by another as will permit the 
dressers to pass between’.? At this time four-fifths of 
the population were directly or indirectly engaged in 
the cloth trade. In 1831 this had almost entirely ceased, 
the city was losing its compactness and was putting out 
feelers into the country, and the rack-covered fields had 
become pastures. 


II 


The swift decay of the cloth trade was accompanied by, 
but was only partially responsible for, a decline in the 
importance of Exeter as a port. All along the coasts 
shipping was giving the smaller ports the go-by. This 
was due to the fact that the vessels now engaged in 
foreign trade were of much deeper draught and heavier 
tonnage than they had been in former times; naturally, 


1 Lysons, pp. ccci-ii. 2 Early Tours, p. 114. 
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therefore, they found the large ports better suited to 
their requirements. Year by year this tendency grew 
more marked, with the result that the Exe waterway, 
in common with others of its class, came to be seldom 
used save by coasting vessels and petty traders. Some 
of these were perhaps as large as the sea-going craft of 
earlier times, but their relative consequence was much 
less; and a port such as Exeter was very much in the 
same position as a great wholesale business which has 
been converted into a small retail shop. 

So long, however, as cloth continued to be made in 
Devonshire for shipment abroad, Exeter retained this 
branch of overseas commerce. In 1822 the great bulk of 
the ‘much diminished supply of woollen goods manu- 
factured in the county’ was exported thence. This 
holds good not merely in respect of places in East Devon 
and in the immediate neighbourhood of the city; cloth 
intended for foreign markets was brought thither by 
wagons, even from so distant a town as Kingsbridge.' 
Nor did the citizens acquiesce tamely in the loss of 
their commerce. In 1828 the canal was widened and 
deepened, and was prolonged to its present outlet at 
Turf; in 1830 a new wet dock was opened at Exeter.? 
But by this time the cloth trade was at its last gasp; in 
the course of the previous seven years the final, fatal 
relapse seems to have occurred. In 1822 the principal 
exports from the port of Exeter were woollen goods and 
manganese ;3 in 1829 they were ranked in the following 
order—paper, butter, cider, native timber (oak and 
elm), manganese, and woollen manufactures. At this 
time there were 40 ‘Regular Vessels trading to and from 
Exeter’. Of these 23 traded with London, 3 with 
Liverpool, 5 with Bristol, 8 with Plymouth, and 1 with 
Plymouth, Falmouth, and Penzance. Five only, all 
London traders, were of I00 tons or upwards, the 


1 Lysons, p. ccciv. 2 Dymond. 3 Lysons, p. ccxcvil. 
4 Moore’s History of Devonshire, p. 41. 
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largest being 105 tons. In 1835 the ‘Zephyr Steam 


Packet’ was running weekly in summer and three times 
a month in winter between Topsham and London. 

In 1829, we are told, ‘all the heavy colliers and the 
larger class of merchant ships lie in the Bite [sic] and 
discharge their cargoes into lighters for Topsham and 
Exeter. Vessels of about 200 tons can proceed to Tops- 
ham,’ and the canal was navigable up to Exeter for 
craft of nearly equal tonnage. A considerable business 
in ship-building and in general trade was still carried on 
at Topsham; but it had ceased to have any intercourse 
with Newfoundland. Teignmouth had nowtaken up the 
running, and at this time had a larger share of the New- 
foundland trade than any other town in Devonshire.” 

The era of canal construction, which left its mark so 
deeply impressed on the face of many parts of England 
and especially on the Midlands, exactly coincides with 
the coaching age; for the problem of transport had been 
rendered acute by the expansion of industry, and the 
canal offered the best solution yet available. But it 
coincides also with the decline of the cloth manufacture 
in the South-West, so that here there was no problem 
of the kind to be solved. Canal projects were mooted, 
however, and some of these were very ambitious under- 
takings. In 1794 an Act was obtained for making a 
canal 44 miles long, from ‘Topsham to the point on the 
Tone near Taunton where the river becomes navigable. 
Rennie was the engineer employed to draw up the plans, 
but only twelve miles of this canal were actually con- 
structed. It ran from Tiverton nearly to Holcombe 
Rogus by way of Halberton and Sampford Peverell, and 
was called the Tiverton or Western Canal. Another 
scheme which had a similar object in view, viz. to en- 
able vessels, bound to the eastward from Bristol and the 
South Welsh ports, to avoid the long and dangerous 
circuit round the Land’s End, was propounded in 1824. 

I op. cit. 2 Lysons, p. ccxcvii. 
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This scheme was “The English and Bristol Channel Ship 
Canal’. A survey was made by Telford, and an Act was 
obtained, but nothing further was done.t Among other 
projects there was one for making a canal from Exeter 
Quay to Crediton; in fact, the construction of this 
seems to have been begun, and hopes were expressed 
that eventually it might be prolonged to Barnstaple.” 


Ill 


Between 1800 and 1831 Exeter had lost nearly all its 
manufactures and much of its commerce, yet its popula- 
tion had nearly doubled, having risen from 16,827 to 
28,242. The highway was now the city’s source of in- 
come; as travelling became more rapid and more easy, 
it not only brought a vastly increased number of visitors 
but peopled it with a new class of inhabitants. In the 
streets there was even more bustle and animation than 
before, but the nature of the traffic and the character of 
the place had alike undergone a change. 

Signs of this change of character had been apparent 
even in the days when Exeter was still pre-eminently a 
manufacturing town. Manners and habits were alter- 
ing, new tastes were making their influence felt. Per- 
haps the first indication of this was the erection of an 
Assembly Room,3 which formed part of the new ‘hotel’ 
built in 1769. Four years later, the first houses of what 
afterwards became Bedford Circus were built on the 
site of the mansion of the Dukes of Bedford, which, 
after having long lain unoccupied, had at length been 
taken down. Then followed Barnfield Crescent in 1792, 
Southernhay in 1795, Colleton Crescent in 1802, and 
others like them. They met a twofold demand. On the 
one hand, now that a journey was no longer a formid- 
able undertaking, it was becoming a common practice 
with the country squires to take a town-house in Exeter, 
which they occupied for some months of the year. But 

t Moore, pp. 50-I. 2 Jenkins, p. 386. 3 op. cit., p. 214. 
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the new terraces and crescents attracted another class of 
tenants, and these settlers introduced a perfectly novel 
element. They were mostly persons of moderate means, 
many of whom had no local associations or interests. 
They came from all parts of the kingdom, since, thanks 
to the turnpike roads and the improved methods of 
transport, such migrations were becoming compara- 
tively easy and inexpensive. The climate and social 
amenities of Exeter were the lures that drew them 
thither; and, as their numbers increased, so did society 
grow gayer and the merits of the city as a place of 
residence become known to a wider circle. Country 
houses and villas sprang up on the outskirts; by 1830 
Heavitree had become a popular suburb, and was con- 
sidered ‘the largest and most fashionable village in the 
West of England’. Before this time, in addition to the 
new residents, there was a large floating population of 
visitors. Leaving out of account the ever-increasing 
number of inns and hotels which catered for the passing 
traveller, there were ‘Boarding and Lodging Houses in 
every part of the city and neighbourhood’.2 ‘They 
were cheaper than at Exmouth, even in Dix’s Fields, 
Southernhay, and Mount Radford, which were the 
most fashionable quarters. In twenty years or there- 
abouts Exeter had been transformed from a town still 
mainly dependent on its manufactures into one having 
most of the attributes of an inland watering-place. 
Subscription Rooms were built in New London Square 
in 1820, and in the same year Baths were erected in 
Southernhay. The latter was a handsome Classical 
building, surmounted by a ‘colossal figure of Neptune 
with sea-horse’, but as a commercial speculation it was 
unprofitable from the first.3 

The first coast-village in Devonshire to develop into 
a regular watering-place was Exmouth, of which, as 


' 1 Dymond. 2 Besley, p. 20. 
3 Britton and Brayley, pp. 66-70, Plates are given of both buildings. 
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early as 1759, it was said, ‘Here many of the gentry of 

xeter much resort in Summer for the Benefit of the 
fine fresh Air, and here is a conveniency made for safely 
and privately bathing in the Sea Water, of late much 
used and found beneficial’.t In 1782 ‘the village’ was 
described as ‘a very pretty one . . . composed for the 
most part of cot-houses, neat and clean, consisting of 
four or five rooms, which are generally let at a guinea a 
week’.* Here, as elsewhere, the early visitors to the 
seaside took lodgings in the fishermen’s cottages. The 
first range of ‘modern’ houses to be built was the 
Beacon, which was begun in 1792. Five years later, it 
was reputed to be ‘not only the oldest, but, in general, 
the best frequented watering-place in Devonshire’.3 It 
had an assembly-room at this time, and in the early 
years of the nineteenth century possessed a theatre.‘ 

Until 1811, when the Marsh was enclosed by an em- 
bankment, there was a large, shallow bay to the north 
of the town; the gardens behind the Parade abutted 
directly on the shore of this bay, and the sea washed the 
base of a line of low cliffs which rose parallel with the 
course of the present Exeter road, and extended nearly 
to the point where the road to Withycombe branches 
off to the right.5 Before 1720, when ‘the raised ground 
called the Parade was made’, the bay was even larger, 
for ‘the tide flowed as far as Parker’s Place, where fish 
were caught’.’ The original approach to the town from 
Exeter was up Marpool Hill, and thence either by way 
of Ryll Lane and North Street or by Boarden Barn and 
down Fore Street. Down to 1830, when the ‘New 

t Brice’s Grand Gazetteer, p. 551. This runs counter to Roberts’s 
statement that ‘the rush to the coast to procure the benefit arising from 
the virtues of sea water must be distinguished from the subsequent 
movement .. . to secure the curative effects of the balmy sea air, This 
was a later movement’ (p. 548). 

2 Everitt’s Memorials of Exmouth, p. 20. 

3 op. cit., p. 25. 4 op. cit., p. 31. 

5 op. Cit., p. 34. 6 op. cit., p. 34. 
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Road’ (the existing Salterton Road from the Marpool 
Lane turning to Carlton Hill) was made, it was by the 
second of these ways that traffic coming from the direc- 
tion of Sidmouth entered the town. As this was a 
period of great expansion in the history of Exmouth, it 
is clear that it was not numbered among the watering- 
places which experienced a set-back after the close of 
the Napoleonic Wars." 

Sidmouth was described by Risdon as ‘one of the 
especialist fisher towns of the shire’, but its fishery was 
steadily declining when in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century it began to come into favour as a 
watering-place. In 1794 it was ‘much frequented in the 
bathing season, and many families continue their resi- 
dence there even during the winter months’ ;? between 
1800 and 1831 its population rose from 1,200 to 3,000. 
In 1822 Budleigh Salterton is spoken of in nearly iden- 
tical terms;3 but Seaton seems to have been little 
visited till about 1840, and was then described as small, 
‘retired’, and ‘consisting chiefly of one street’. 

West of the Exe, ‘Teignmouth, which ‘appears to 
have become fashionable and to have increased in build- 
ings’ about the middle of the eighteenth century, was 
the first of the coast villages to rise to the rank of a 
watering-place. Keats stayed here in the spring of 1818, 
and disliked the place and the climate, finding ‘this 
Devonshire . . . like Lydia Languish, very entertaining 
when it smiles, but cursedly subject to sympathetic 
moisture’.® ‘Torquay was a late starter in the race, but 
made such rapid progress that, at the end of the coach- 
ing age, it was reckoned the chief watering-place in the 
county. 


1 The Beacon was completed in 1821, and the first house in Louisa 
Terrace was built in 1830. Holy Trinity church was opened in 1824. 
Bicton Street and Albion Street were built between 1828-30. 

2 Maton in Early Tours, p. 234. 3 Lysons, p. 86. 4 Besley. 

5 Lysons, p. 488, 6 Keats’s Letters (Eversley Edition), p. 83. 
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The new seaside population was mostly drawn from 
the upper and upper-middle classes. It included numer- 
ous invalids, and Littleham churchyard contains the 
tombs of many strangers, young people for the most 
part, who had come from their distant homes to Ex- 
mouth in the hope of recovering health, and remained 
there to die. But, besides the attractions of climate and 
sea-bathing, the watering-places were supposed to com- 
bine opportunities of social intercourse with the pos- 
sibility of an economical style of living. It was com- 
monly believed that ‘Devonshire is cheaper, the further 
you go’, but a visitor in 1794 found ‘the contrary, at 
least on the coast’.t Here, as elsewhere, the cost of 
living rose rapidly in the course of the Napoleonic War. 
In 1809 a small house at Sidmouth, ‘one of a row of 
Houses, which front the Sea’, was let at the price of five 
guineas a week, which was considered ‘moderate... 
when compared with the prices for Houses on the 
Kentish Coast, where a House like this at Margate, 
Ramsgate, or Sandgate would let for 8 or 10 guineas a 
week’.* Food prices seem to have been at least fifty per 
cent. higher than they were fifteen years before;} yet, 
even so, ‘a person might . . . live in Devonshire as well 
for {400 a year as he could do in London for £600’.4 

Half a century later, rents seem to have fallen again. 
Farington says that houses on the Beacon at Exmouth 
were let at from three to seven guineas a week. In 1846 
a house in the best part of Exmouth (Louisa or Tre- 
fusis Terrace) could be rented for from four to five 
guineas a week in summer, in winter for {2 Ios. or three 
guineas, whilst houses on the Beacon were let for rather 


t Mrs. Hoole, Arthur Young’s daughter. 

2 The Farington Diary, ccccxix. 

3 Compare Mrs. Hoole with Farington. Meat had risen from 43d. 
to from 6d. to 84d. per lb., chickens from 25, to 25. 6d. a couple to 2s. 
each, butter from 10d. to Is. 3}d. per lb. 

4 The Farington Diary, cccclxvi, 
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smaller sums.’ At an early stage in the development 
of the watering-places boarding-houses were popular; 
afterwards, lodgings were usually preferred. This may 
be due to the fact that the seaside resorts were becom- 
ing less ‘select’. At first the visitors were mostly gentle- 
folk, often of small means. The standard of manners in 
the watering-places was much higher than in the coun- 
try towns, where various grades of society mixed in the 
inns and fives-courts, and at cock-fights and badger- 
baitings. At the seaside there was much more exclusive- 
ness, and card-playing was the chief pastime. Whist 
and loo were the favourite games, the company usually 
assembling at seven and breaking up at eleven o’clock.? 
The habits and employments of the natives offered an 
odd contrast to the polite diversions of the immigrants. 
There is an account in Madame d’Arblay’s Diary for 
the year 1791 of what was then a familiar sight on the 
shores of the Exe: ‘women scarce clothed at all, with 
feet and legs entirely naked, straw bonnets of uncouth 
shapes tied on their heads, a sort of man’s jacket on their 
bodies, and their short coats pinned up in the form of 
concise trowsers, very succinct! and a basket on each 
arm, striding along to the borders of the river, gathering 
cockles. They looked . . . miserable and savage.’ 


IV 


The reform of the great main roads, which adapted 
them to the needs of wheeled traffic, gave the power of 
movement to the English middle class, as, in time to 
come, the railway train and the char-a-banc were to 
give it to the class below them. The means of locomo- 
tion were now within the reach of a number of persons 
who had hitherto been stationary from necessity. The 
result was that, whilst travelling of all kinds received an 
immense stimulus, one new form of traffic was called 
into existence. ‘There have always been tourists whose 


t Besley, Route Book of Devon. 2 Roberts, pp. 540-56. 
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appetite for travel was strong enough to make them dis- 
regard difficulties and discomforts; but tourist traffic on 
a large scale did not begin till late in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It made the fortune of the watering-places, but 
it did much more. The seaside visitor usually made a 
long stay in one place, though he might drift slowly 
along the coast, halting here and there by the way be- 
fore returning home. But there were other and more 
active tourists. These were they who travelled for 
travelling’s sake, with no object but to see the country 
and to amuse themselves. They travelled by stage- 
coach and by post-chaise, in private carriages, on horse- 
back or afoot. They brought custom to the old inns, 
and caused new ones to spring up in places where hither- 
to there had been no need of them. Tours in Search of 
the Picturesque came into vogue. There were some 
acute observers, like the Rev. William Gilpin, whose 
critical faculties never slumbered, the very real pleasure 
they derived from scenery being almost severely intel- 
lectual and curiously lacking in emotion. Henry Tilney 
seems to have belonged to this school, but the Catherine 
Morlands were a far more numerous body. It was the 
sentimental and romantic traveller who set the fashion. 

Scenery, especially if it were ‘grand’ and ‘awful’, and 
antiquities—ivy-clad ruins by preference—were the 
chief objects of the new pilgrimage. What the average 
traveller wanted was to find suitable backgrounds for 
the sentimental romances and tales of terror which were 
his favourite reading. He wished to build, not Jeru- 
salem, but Udolpho, in England’s green and pleasant 
land. The consequence is that, in describing what he 
saw, he always laid on his colours, both light and dark, 
with the thickest possible brush. A pleasant country 
village becomes a rustic paradise; a rocky coombe is 
transformed into a horrid chasm, and so on. Moreover, 
in wild and lonely spots he seems to have cultivated the 
fearful joy of evoking images of actual personal danger. 
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This attitude of mind is illustrated by the following 
description of the road from Countisbury to Lynmouth 
by the Rev. Richard Warner, who traversed it in the 
course of a walking tour through Devonshire in 1799. 
‘Perhaps this public way may be considered as one of 
the greatest wonders of North Devonshire. Narrow, 
rugged and uneven, it creeps along the face of a pro- 
digious rocky down, that runs with a most rapid descent 
to the ocean, which is roaring below at the depth of five 
or six hundred feet. Formidable as the precipice is, the 
neighbouring inhabitants have not so much as erected 
a low wall, or stretched a friendly rail along its brink, to 
lend their aid in case of accident or darkness; so that 
should the traveller’s horse become restive whilst tread- 
ing this perilous path, or he himself mistake the way, 
nothing could probably prevent his immediate destruc- 
tion. But this road, so alarming to the stranger, is 
totally divested of anything like horror to the Devonian 
... whilst I was descending the most abrupt part with 
the greatest caution, a Devonshire peasant, seated upon 
a laden horse, and driving three others before him, 
passed by me down the declivity at the rate of a dashing 
postilion upon a good turnpike road’. 

The road along the North Devon coast was notori- 
ously one of the worst in the country, but it can hardly 
have been dangerous to a foot-passenger. Mr. Warner 
must have been a person of faint heart or lively fancy. 
Later in this tour, he found himself on the western edge 
of Dartmoor. There was then a turnpike road across 
what another contemporary traveller calls this ‘vast 
heap of mountains’,? and he debated long within him- 
self whether he should venture to take it. Finally, on 
hearing a story of some one who had been ‘lost on the 
moor’, he decided that the risk was too great to justify 
the attempt. 


1 A Walk through the Western Counties, pp. 105-6. 
2 Shaw in Early Tours, p. 229. 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE COACHING AGE: THE ROADS 


I 
S° far reference has been made only to one class of 


road-users, the tourists. But the improvement in 
the great highways and the conditions of the times gave 
an even greater incentive to business travelling than 
they did to pleasure traffic. Since long journeys could 
now be performed with what must have seemed un- 
exampled dispatch, a man of affairs, who had interests 
in many parts of the country, could afford to give them 
from time to time his personal supervision or to employ 
agents who were constantly on the move. Goods traffic 
expanded, because the problem of conveyance had been 
simplified ; and, as there was no system of inland naviga- 
tion in the South-West to share the burden, it was 
either taken by road or carried by sea. Moreover, popu- 
lation, especially that of the great towns, was growing 
by leaps and bounds, and this led automatically to a 
progressive increase in the number of travellers. Ply- 
mouth was now a large town; in 1821 its inhabitants 
outnumbered those of Exeter by nearly three to one, 
61,000 as against 23,000. The long French wars had 
added enormously to its importance; and, as the nature 
of its activities caused it to have a singularly mobile and 
shifting population, it was the scene of incessant com- 
ings and goings. 

Of the improvement that was taking place in the 
highways there can be no doubt; of the rate at which it 
was progressing it is less easy to judge. There is a con- 
siderable conflict of testimony. In 1787 Arthur Young 
travelled 1,000 miles in his gig, chiefly in Cornwall, 
Devon, and Somerset, ‘without suffering the least in- 
convenience either from weather or from accident’. 
Even before this time it was asserted that the Devon- 

R 
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shire highways, which formerly had been more like 
‘watery Ditches than public Roads’, had been ‘so ef- 
fectually repaired as . . . to equal those of any other 
County; our narrow Lanes sufficiently widen’d, the 
watery Places drain’d, the deep and hollow Parts rais’d, 
and the Ascents of the Hills facilitated, so that the 
Traveller is now accompanied with firm, even and well- 
made Roads’. 

But the travelling public in general seems to have 
been far less sensible of the virtues of the roads than of 
their shortcomings. Never before perhaps had com- 
plaints been so loud and so bitter as they were at the 
close of the eighteenth and in the first years of the fol- 
lowing century. The fact is that no highway was re- 
garded as entitled to the name unless it was a carriage- 
road, and there were many which failed to pass this test. 
There was nothing like a uniform standard of road- 
maintenance; one Turnpike Trust did its work well, 
another indifferently, a third atrociously.? In East 
Devon, which, as the least remote, was also usually the 
least backward district of the county, there seems to 
have been little ground for complaint, except at Tiver- 
ton. ‘In consequence of the bad state of the turnpike 
and other roads,’ this parish was presented at the 
quarter sessions in 1809, and was laid under an indict- 
ment, which had not been removed two years later.3 
The Exeter and Honiton road was described in 1788 as 
‘excellent and uninterrupted by tedious hills’.4 A few 


1 Chapple’s Notes on Risdon (1784), p. 14. 

2 The need of a central, supervising authority was recognized. In 
1806 a Parliamentary Committee recommended the appointment of a 
parliamentary commission, which should receive annually from every 
Trust a statement of accounts, and should every year lay before Par- 
liament a report of the state of the turnpike roads throughout the king- 
dom. Edgeworth’s Essay on Roads, Appendix, p. 14. 

3 Harding’s History of Tiverton, vol. i, pp. 173, 185. For the method 
of procedure by presentment and indictment cf. Webb, pp. 51-2. 

4 Shaw in Early Tours, p. 231. 
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years afterwards, the Topsham road was praised as being 
one of the best in the neighbourhood; on summer even- 
ings it was a favourite promenade with the people of 
Exeter.’ In 1808 ‘the public roads round Exeter, Honi- 
ton, Axminster, and many other large towns in the 
county, cannot be excelled for goodness in any part of 
England’.? 

But matters were very different in some other dis- 
tricts, especially in North Devon, where the roads were 
‘abominable and intricate’. Near Barnstaple, for ex- 
ample, ‘they carelessly sprinkle these public ways with 
masses of stone larger than a man’s head, and leave them 
totimeand chance to be broken and scattered, tothe great 
danger of the horseman and the discomfort of him who 
is in a carriage’.3 Parts even of the road from South 
Molton to Barnstaple were ‘vile’,# though this was the 
great highway from London to North Devon. The 
statement is borne out by the fact that at the time when 
it was made (1794) it was a 24 hours’ journey by coach 
from ‘Taunton to Barnstaple, a distance of only a little 
over fifty miles.’ ‘The badness of the roads was attri- 
buted mainly to ‘the height of the hedge-banks, often 
covered’ (in defiance of the law which ordered that 
hedges should be ‘shorn to their mounds’) ‘with a rank 
growth of coppice wood, uniting and interlocking with 
each other overhead’. This is, in effect, a repetition of 
the criticism made, a hundred years before, by Celia 
Fiennes, who remarked that the Devonshire roads were 
always deep in mud, because the hedges prevented the 
sun and wind from ‘coming at them’. 

Presently the attacks on the roads widen their scope. 
At first they are directed against the manner in which 
they are kept up; later, they are levelled against their 


t Polwhele, vol. ii, pp. 206-7. 2 Vancouver, p. 370. 

3 Warner, pp. 123-9. 4 Marshall in Early Tours, p. 295. 
5 Trans. Dev. Ass., 1873, pp. 190-1. 

6 Vancouver, p. 370. Polwhele, Marshall, and Chapple corroborate. 
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‘lay-out’. The highway-system is antiquated, and 
ought to be remodelled; merely to improve the exist- 
ing roads will not meet the necessities of the case, new 
lines of route must be constructed. It is impossible to 
make a great main road, suited to coach and carriage 
traffic, out of a converted bridle-path, with its often 
impossibly steep gradients. The case for reform is 
stated thus: “The roads of the county cannot now be 
commended. ... It is to be lamented that when im- 
provement began, a better plan was not adopted; that 
instead of ascending one steep hill to descend again, 
more level tracks had not been pursued, which in most 
cases are to be found, and which frequently the courses 
of the rivers would have pointed out. It may safely be 
asserted that of the principal roads in the county most 
are capable of being made infinitely better in this re- 
spect ; while distances from point to point need not often 
be much increased by doing it’.* Vancouver cited the 
Barnstaple and Chulmleigh road as an example of a 
highway bad beyond hope of amendment; instead of 
keeping along the banks of the Taw, it is ‘conducted 
over the highest brows of the river hills. . . the sharpest 
Heaeinethecountyz4 

In the second decade of the nineteenth century there 
began a period of scientifically planned and executed 
road-making, the first known in Devonshire since the 
Roman occupation. It continued until, and somewhat 
beyond, the close of the Coaching Age, and it fixed the 
highway system of the county in the mould which has 
endured, with only slight modifications, down to our 
own day. The new roads and new sections of road have 
usually distinguishing marks, by means of which they 
can be identified: easier gradients, windings less abrupt 
and less capricious, and the absence of roadside hamlets. 
These last consist of an inn or two, a smithy, and a com- 
pact little group of houses gathered round a cross-way; 

t Risdon (edition of 1811), p. 111. 2 Vancouver, p. 368. 
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the larger hamlets are mostly so disposed along both 
sides of the main road as to form a miniature street. 
Characteristic settlements of this kind abound on the 
older portion of the Exeter and Okehampton road, 
which passes by as many as five—Taphouse, Cheriton 
Cross, Crockernwell, Whiddon Down, and Sticklepath; 
originally South Zeal also was on the main road. At 
Traveller’s Rest, on the new section of this road, there 
is the germ of just such another hamlet, which was 
arrested at an early stage of its growth by the cessation 
of highway traffic in the middle years of the nineteenth 
century. Newbuildings on the old road from Exeter to 
Barnstaple is a typical example of the roadside hamlet; 
on the new road there are no hamlets at all. To this 
rule Umberleigh seems to be, but is not, an exception. 
Its presence is, as it were, accidental; it grew up long 
ago by the side of the old South Molton and Torrington 
road at the point where it crossed the Taw river. It 
was an ancient hamlet when the intrusive modern high- 
way was driven through it. 

The turnpike era falls into three parts: the first of 
growth and experiment, the next of maturity and per- 
formance, the last of decrepitude and stagnation. ‘The 
second period may be said to have begun in 1815, in 
which year the Exeter Turnpike Trust resolved to re- 
pair all the roads under its control by contract. At first 
three surveyors were appointed, to each of whom a dis- 
trict was allotted; but in 1820 William McAdam was 
made General Surveyor, in charge of all the roads, 
which were to be maintained at a cost not exceeding 
£32 a mile per annum. This arrangement resulted in 
a great improvement in the condition of the roads, to- 
gether with a falling in the amount expended on their 
upkeep. The reform of the roads also automatically 
effected a saving in this way: that it led to a diminution 
in the weight of all types of vehicles, and consequently 
of the number of animals required to draw them. In 
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1830 it was reported that the draught power was less by 
one fourth, and in some cases less by one half, than it 
had been before the roads were altered. 

Road-construction and road-maintenance had now 
become a science, and the work called for trained work- 
men, as well as for a skilled engineer. It had long been 
perceived that statute labour and service in kind—obli- 
gations which might still be enforced—were inefficient 
and unsatisfactory. It was actually more economical to 
employ ‘fully competent labourers, using the best im- 
plements, and paid at the market rate, according to a 
fixed schedule of piecework prices’.* ‘This was recognized 
by the Exeter ‘Trust when they resolved in 1823 that 
the demand of Composition or Statute Duty should be 
suspended, though they made of this suspension an act 
of grace, prompted by the ‘depressed state of agri- 
culture’.? 


Lt 


The removal of the North Gate and the rebuilding of 
Exe Bridge were only the first of many changes in 
Exeter. The East Gate was taken down in 1794, but, 
whilst the approaches to the city were being improved, 
the streets were neglected. In the same year they were 
described as ‘extremely incommodious to those who 
pass them, either on foot or on horseback, being very 
rough and filthy, and but partially paved’.3 At this 
time ‘with the exception of the great street running 
from east to west, the streets were generally narrow, 
and the city abounded in courts, lanes, and alleys; it was 
almost entirely paved with round stones, which pave- 
ment was locally known by the name of “pitching”; 
this usually ran from the sides towards the centre’ (as 
it does on Stepcote Hill at the present time) ‘so that in 


t Webb, p. 173. 2 Buckingham, 4 Turnpike Key. 
3 Maton in Early Tours, p. 234. 
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the middle of the road was usually seen the gutter, 
which conveyed away all the nuisance of the city, with 
the exception of a private drain in a very limited 
portion of North Street’.t ‘Great improvements’ are 
alleged to have taken place by 1801, but Southey, who 
visited the city in the following year, was evidently not 
impressed by them, for he says that all the streets, save 
the High Street, are ‘dirty lanes’.2 Something was done 
in the course of the ensuing thirty years, but the poorer 
quarters of the city remained in a very bad, insanitary 
condition, and were a hotbed of cholera in the epidemic 
of 1831.3 

In 1819 the last of the old city gates was pulled down; 
this was the South Gate; the West and Quay Gates had 
perished four years previously. To meet the demands 
of the traffic, which was pouring into Exeter from all 
sides in ever increasing volume, the approaches to the 
city were constantly undergoing improvement. Until 
1828 the London road was forced to pass through a 
narrow gut in Heavitree, for a row of houses stretched 
down the middle of the thoroughfare. Before the re- 
moval of this island there was a roadway, only twenty 
feet wide, on one side; on the other was a paved foot- 
path. In 1834 the New North Entrance to the city was 
opened. As the New Tiverton Road had been com- 
pleted shortly before, it became henceforth the chief 
means of ingress for traffic coming thence, as well as for 
that approaching from the direction of Crediton. In 
the previous year the viaduct in Magdalen Street was 
projected. 1837 saw the opening of Queen Street. 


1 Shapter, p. 3. He adds that ‘as late as 1808 there was but one 
water-closet in the city, and that emptied itself into the open street... 
it was then the practice for the inhabitants to have tub receptacles 
within their own houses . . . which, as occasion required, were towards 
evening carried through the streets . . . to be emptied in the river’. 

2 Early Tours, p. 308. 

3 Shapter. 
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III 


During this period, in addition to the two old-estab- 
lished roads which ran by Salisbury, Yeovil, and Crew- 
kerne, and by Salisbury, Dorchester, and Bridport, 
joining forces at Axminster, new routes were opened 
from London to Exeter and the West of England. 
About 1819 the ‘new direct road’ was open for traffic, 
but at first it seems not to have been much used, pos- 
sibly because it was a very exposed route. ‘Oh that 
Salisbury Plain,’ wrote a traveller in 1839, ‘35 miles of 
a wet windy night outside a coach, by God, sir, tis no 
joke’.t ‘This new road left the old at Andover, and did 
not rejoin it till Honiton; it passed through Amesbury, 
Wincanton, and Ilminster. There was also a way 
through Chard. Tunnicliffe in 1791? ignores the road 
from Chard to Honiton by way of Stockland; he 
neither marks it in his map nor mentions it in the letter- 
press; but in 1802 Cary gives it as a portion of a main 
road from London to Exeter. This followed the course 
of the old medieval post-road as far as Crewkerne, and 
then went forward to Chard, instead of bending down 
to Axminster. The gradients on the Stockland road 
were so severe, however, that a good deal of the traffic 
between Chard and Honiton avoided them by making 
the long circuit through Axminster. Therefore a new 
road was cut from Chard through Yarcombe to the 
Devonshire House Inn, where it fell into the line of the 
Ilminster and Honiton road. The new road was in use 
by 1828.3 All these branches united at Honiton, and 
proceeded thence to Exeter along the great highway 
which has never lost its pre-eminence, and has hardly 
swerved from its course, since the days of the Roman 
occupation. 

Next in importance among East Devon highways was 


* Torr, Small Talk, (2nd Series), p. 5. 2 Survey of Devon. 
3 Henry Besley’s Exeter Directory, 
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the great main road that led from Exeter to Taunton, 
and on to Bath and Bristol and to all parts of the Mid- 
lands and of the North. This road underwent many 
changes. The first portion to be superseded was that 
between Crabtree (the spot where Budlake is marked in 
modern maps) and St. Sidwell’s. Donn’s atlas shows a 
main road leading from Exeter through Pinhoe to the 
Black Dog at Broad Clist. The Turnpike Act of 1773 
authorized the construction of a road from the Black 
Dog to Crabtree; after its completion traffic between 
Exeter and Taunton went by way of Broad Clist in- 
stead of over Stoke Hill.t In 1813 a new line of road 
was begun. This diverged from the old highway at 
Hazel Stone (Hay House in Broad Clist) and met it 
again at Padbrooke Bridge in Cullompton. The new 
road, which followed the course of the Culm valley, 
avoiding Bradninch, was nearly finished in January 
1816; and it was then announced that, in consequence 
of this alteration, the length of the journey from Exeter 
to Bath would be shortened by half an hour.? Thus the 
prehistoric Portway, with the exception of a short 
stretch north of Padbrooke Bridge, fell out of use asa 
main through route. 

The second of the great Roman roads (that which ran 
from Dorchester to Exeter through Colyford, Sidford, 
and Newton Poppleford) seems now to have owed its 
importance chiefly to the fact that it served as. the 
direct route from London to Sidmouth and Exmouth. 
If the traveller were bound for Sidmouth, he turned 
aside at the top of Trow Hill; if to Exmouth, he had a 
choice of ways. He might pass through Sidmouth, and 
on by what was known as ‘the summer road’ to Ex- 
mouth, over Peak Hill and through Otterton. In 1813 
a complaint was made of the ‘inconveniences’ of this 
road, which ‘on leaving Sidmouth . . . lay through a 

« But in 1791, according to Tunnicliffe, the main road still con- 
tinued to go over Stoke Hill. 2 Dymond, 
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deep ravine just wide enough to admit a chaise’. It 
ascended a lofty hill, ‘the torrents from whose summit, 
having made a deep indent in its side, answered the pur- 
pose of a road’.t This, however, is the route given by 
Cary in the edition of 1819; three years later, it was 
turnpiked. The alternative was to pursue the Exeter 
road through Sidford to Newton Poppleford, and there 
to strike off to the left through Colaton Raleigh. That 
portion of the old main road which lay between New- 
ton Poppleford and Exeter was probably used mostly by 
local traffic passing to and fro between the city and Sid- 
mouth. Lyme had lost its trade and was now of no 
account as a port, but it had developed into a small 
watering-place. 

The road from Exeter to Dulverton and Minehead, 
at the beginning of the turnpike era, went over Stoke 
Hill to Silverton, and thence to Tiverton, by way either 
of Butterleigh or of Bickleigh Bridge. In 1812 it was 
decided to make a new road along the course of the Exe 
from Tiverton to Bampton and Dulverton, and another 
from Bickleigh Bridge to Rewe, avoiding Silverton.? 
These had been finished and were in use by 1819.3 The 
making of a new road from Stoke Canon to Cowley 
Bridge along the left bank of the Exe round the base 
of Stoke Hill seems to have formed part of the original 
scheme, but this was not authorized till 18264 or begun 
till 1829.5 After its completion the way over Stoke 
Hill, by which in former times both the Tiverton and 
the Taunton roads had left Exeter, was disturnpiked. 
This was the usual fate of an old road as soon as a sub- 
stitute had been provided. The new road from Exeter 


t Dymond. 2 op. cit.,.p. ES, 

3 Cary (1819), p. 728. 4 Buckingham. 

5 Dymond. But Greenwood’s map (1827) shows that an alternative 
way then existed between Exeter and Stoke Canon. This, like the Old 
Tiverton road, left the city by way of Longbrook Street, and then 
forked, going up Pennsylvania Road and over Mary Pole Head. 
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to Bampton hugs the banks of the Exe; of that given 
by Ogilby the only portion which has been retained is 
a section barely two miles in length from the southern 
end of Stoke Causeway to a point just north of Rewe. 

The Exeter and Exmouth road also ranked as ‘a great 
road’; nevertheless, in 1809 it was ‘a narrow lane be- 
tween high and thick Hedge rows’.t This is curious, 
seeing that twelve years before the Exeter-Topsham 
road was singled out for commendation; in 1819 this 
road was macadamized. Donn shows an alternative way 
from Exeter to Ebford through St. Mary Clist and St. 
George’s Clist; this, however, did not follow the course 
of the modern main road, but ran along the east side 
of Winslade Park and by Pytte. 

Honiton was now an important road-junction. The 
trimness and beauty of its broad, handsome, well-paved 
street, ‘well shouldered up on each side with pebbles and 
green turf, which holds a stream of clear water with a 
square dipping place opposite each door’,” were extolled 
by eighteenth-century travellers. Here the different 
strands of the London road were knotted together, and 
cross-roads branched off to Cullompton, to Sidmouth, 
and to many other towns and villages. An important 
road, which traversed East Devon from north-east to 
south-west, and may be regarded as the modern equiva- 
lent of the prehistoric trackway from Castle Neroche 
through Hembury Fort and Woodbury Castle to the 
mouth of the Exe, passed through the town. Starting 
from Taunton, it ran through Upottery to Honiton, 
replacing the old road which went by way of Luppitt 
and Coombe Raleigh.3 On leaving Honiton, it fol- 
lowed the main road to Exeter as far as Fenny Bridges, 
whence it went by way of Alfington, Ottery St. Mary, 


t Farington Diary (1809), part ccccxx. The section of this road be- 
tween Lympstone and Exmouth was inferior to the rest till 1831, when 
it was widened. (Lympstone Vestry Book.) 

2 Early Tours, p. 232. 3 Farquharson, History of Honiton, p. 10. 
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Vennottery and Newton Poppleford to Exmouth. From 
Ottery St. Mary a new road was cut to Sidmouth via 
Bowd. 


Ly 


Through traffic from East Devon crossed the Exe at 
Tiverton, at Exeter, by Countess Wear Bridge, or over 
Exmouth Ferry; Thorverton Bridge was taken down 
and rebuilt soon after 1796, but it was now a passage of 
merely local importance. Exeter was, more than ever, 
the main thoroughfare. 

First and foremost among the great highways leading 
westwards from the city was the road through Chud- 
leigh and Ashburton to Plymouth. It did not, however, 
enjoy a monopoly of the Plymouth traffic, for in 1828 
‘the hotel-keepers and others at Ashburton interested 
in retaining’ it, advertised ‘the advantages of their road 
over that by Newton and Totnes, viz. a saving of 4¥ 
miles in distance, 2s. 8d. in turnpike tolls, and 52 
minutes in time’. A few years before, a serious draw- 
back to the Ashburton route had been removed. This 
road had passed through Shillingford and up and down 
very steep hills to Chudleigh. A new line of road from 
Exeter to Chudleigh was surveyed in 1819, and was 
finished in 1822; this diverged from the Newton Abbot 
highway at the foot of Telegraph Hill. 

The road to Newton Abbot not only offered an al- 
ternative way to Plymouth but served the rising water- 
ing-places of Teignmouth and Torquay and the port of 
Brixham, which was growing fast and, before the close 
of the eighteenth century, was possessed of a large fish- 
ing fleet. It was one of the chief sources of the London 
fish supply; the catch was not, however, landed at Brix- 
ham, but was conveyed by sea to Portsmouth, and sent 
thence by road.? 

The Okehampton road was an important coach road, 


* Dymond, 2 Lysons, p. 71. 
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as the mails to Falmouth were taken over this route. 
In 1820 a new road was projected from the foot of the 
hill at Pocombe Bridge on the Moretonhampstead turn- 
pike to Taphouse. This was opened in 1823, and the 
old road from Exeter to Taphouse by Nadderwater and 
Lilly Bridge was then disturnpiked. 

The road to Tavistock through Moretonhampstead 
underwent many vicissitudes. In the second half of the 
eighteenth century a great potato market was held at 
Two Bridges, and it was ‘the resort to this market’ 
which ‘first made a visible track on the face of the 
Forest’.* During the Napoleonic War, when Prince- 
town was used as a prison for French and American 
prisoners, there must have been a good deal of travelling 
on this road, but in 1829 it was described as ‘not much 
used and almost impassable in winter’.? 

The course of the Barnstaple road was entirely re- 
modelled. In 1819 the road ran to Chulmleigh, and 
thence by Burrington, Atherington, and Newbridge 
(not, as in Ogilby’s day, by Chittelhampton) to Barn- 
staple. In 1829 the Exeter and Barnstaple Turnpike 
Trusts agreed to co-operate in the construction of a 
new road between the two towns, which should run by 
Crediton, Barnstaple Cross, Copplestone Cross, Egges- 
ford Bridge, Newnham Bridge and Newbridge, Egges- 
ford Bridge being the frontier station, where the re- 
sponsibilities of the first of these bodies ended and those 
of the second began. The work included the making of 
a new line of road, which had been surveyed in 1825, 
from Cowley Bridge to Crediton; the road thence to 
Copplestone Cross had been turnpiked as early as 1773. 
Cowley Bridge had been rebuilt in 1813-14, having 
been severely damaged by a flood four years previously. 
The new road was finished in November 1830, and 
shortly afterwards important branch-lines connecting 
with it were made. The old road from Exeter to 

t Brice’s Exeter, p.197. | * Moore’s History of Devonshire, p. 55. 
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Bideford, which had turned aside from the Chulmleigh- 
Barnstaple road between Burrington and High Bicking- 
ton, was supplanted by a new highway from the Sturt 
Arms (by Morchard Road station) through Winkleigh, 
Beaford, and Torrington, whence it proceeded to Bide- 
ford along a new road, opened in 1826, which followed 
the course of the Torridge. Coaches were running over 
this road to Torrington and Bideford in 1835. The 
construction of a new road from Newnham Bridge (by 
South Molton Road station) to South Molton along the 
valley of the Mole opened up an easier, though some- 
what longer, route between that town and Exeter. 

Tiverton was a passage, by means of which through 
traffic from London and the East could enter North 
Devon. It went to South Molton by way of Racken- 
ford over a road which, in 1789, was described as ‘very 
stony and very hilly’.t At the very close of the coaching 
period an alternative way was made, going by Wither- 
idge and Meshaw.? The road from ‘Tiverton to Chulm- 
leigh has had a curious history, since it has perished and 
left no successor, there being now no direct means of 
communication between the two towns. 

Owing to the growth of the watering-places, a good . 
deal of pleasure traffic passed over Exmouth Ferry. It 
could be ‘crossed at all times except in a hard gale of 
wind, and carriages’ were ‘seldom impeded by this more 
than a few hours’.3 But whereas in the time of Eliza- 
beth a traveller and his horse were ferried over to Star- 
cross for a sum equivalent to one and fourpence, in 1813 
sixteen shillings were charged for the conveyance of a 
chaise across the Exe.4 But it was possible to drive from 
Dawlish over the Warren to the point where the chan- 
nel is narrowest, and thence to cross over to Exmouth. 


™ Swete, vol. i, p. 175. 

2 Described in Besley’s Route Book of Devon (1846) as ‘but recently 
opened’, 

3 Cooke’s Topography of Devon, p. 95. 4 Dymond. 
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After 1774, when Countess Wear Bridge was built 
and a turnpike road was made from the eastern bridge- 
head to Sandy Gate, travellers coming from the direc- 
tion of Honiton or Sidmouth might make their way to 
any of the watering-places lying west of the Exe with- 
out passing through either Exeter or Exmouth. In 1827 
the journey to Torquay by this route was very much 
shortened by the opening of Shaldon Bridge; before 
that time users of the coast road were obliged to turn 
inland at Teignmouth, and to go round by Newton 
Abbot. 


V 


The distinction between the great highway and the 
country lane seems to have been sharper at the close of 
the eighteenth century than it was twenty years ago, or 
even than it is at the present time. Nowadays almost 
any kind of road is practicable at a pinch for any form of 
traffic in use. But in the early days of the coaching age 
many lanes, being merely bridle-roads, absolutely for- 
bade the passage of wheeled vehicles. The local roads 
were not, indeed, unaffected by the spirit of reform, 
though it exerted its influence slowly and sporadically. 
Even in 1784 the farmers were beginning to ‘improve 
their private roads, not by deepening the track into a 
ditch, as formerly, but raising the middle of the way, 
and making proper drains and ditches on each side’.* 
Marshall, in 1796, when travelling eastwards from 
South Molton, mentions that he bore to the left from 
the Tiverton road into ‘narrow, woody lanes barely per- 
vious to a carriage’;? and it may be taken for granted 
that fifty years before he would have found such lanes 
totally impassable by wheels. At this date ‘the country 
at the back of Exmouth’ was ‘rather disagreeable from 
the narrowness and roughness of the roads, which, in 
truth, are bad on every account—having very high 


t Chapple’s Risdon, p. 24. 2 Early Tours, p. 295. 
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hedges on each side of them, and being of a crumbling 
gravelly stratum, and covered on the surface with loose 
stones... . Carts and wagons were impracticable owing 
to the badness of the roads’.t In 1808, however, Van- 
couver noted that some of the way-wardens were exert- 
ing themselves to better the roads, among others ‘the 
Rev. Mr. Clay ... of East Worlington’, who supplied 
‘the men working upon the highways with iron rings, 
about four inches in diameter . . . through which, when 
suspected to be too large, the stones must be broke 
small enough to pass, before they are left by the work- 
men’.? There is indirect evidence that by 1830 most 
roads in Devonshire had been made wide enough to 
allow wheels to pass along them.3 

The conversion of a pack-horse track into a cart-way 
was probably not a very laborious piece of work. An 
Act, passed in 1691, directed that ‘no horse causey shall 
be less in breadth than three foot’, whilst every cart- 
way leading to a market town was to be at least eight 
feet wide.t But the space actually required by a cart 
was much less than this, and there is an often quoted 
saying, attributed to a Blandford carrier, to the effect 
that ‘roads had but one object, horses and wagons’; he 
needed ‘but five feet width in the road, and all the rest 
might go to the devil’.5 Now, though a track of three 
feet or less would be enough for a laden pack-horse, yet 
the ‘crucks’ would want at least as much room for 
clearance as the sides of a wagon. Therefore by hollow- 
ing out the banks so as to make them straight-sided in- 
stead of sloping, the additional two feet required would 
be obtained, and thus the bridle-path would be made to 
serve the purpose of a cart-road. The bridges must have 
been a more serious problem; for those belonging to the 


t Everitt’s Memorials of Exmouth, p. 26. 

2 General View of Agriculture in Devon, p. 370. 

3 Trans. Dev. Ass., 1905, p. 172. 4 Webb, p. 19. 
5 Baines, Forty Years at the P.O., p. 47. 
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parish roads, though ‘generally kept in very good repair 

..and in a condition to ensure a safe and ready passage 
through the country’, seem mostly to have been de- 
signed for travellers on foot or on horseback.t The 
expense of widening the bridges may not have been very 
heavy, for in 1773 a bridge was built over the Exe at 
Cove at the small cost of £27. Perhaps, however, this 
was an instance of false economy, since, seventeen years 
later, the bridge was reported to be out of repair and 
dangerous for traffic.” 


t Vancouver, p. 99. 2 Dunsford’s History of Tiverton, p. 287. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE PASSING OF THE OLD TRAFFIC 


A long as the majority, or even a large minority, 
of the roads were impassable by wheels, the old 
method of transport must have been retained. Even on 
the great highways the bulk of the traffic was doubtless 
drawn from the districts through which they passed; 
and for some time after the beginning of the nineteenth 
century ‘their carriages’ were still, as they had been a 
hundred years before, ‘on the backs of horses’. Had it 
been otherwise, the farmers and countryfolk would have 
shown themselves to be lacking in common sense. 
Naturally they chose to make use of the only means of 
conveyance which could go over any road, and was 
suited to all circumstances. Generally speaking, the in- 
crease of wheeled traffic kept pace with the widening of 
the roads. But the farmers were slow to discard the use 
of pack-animals in favour of carts and wagons, and that 
not merely from an obstinate dislike of change, but be- 
cause the former were in many respects more service- 
able. The wagon could, indeed, carry heavier loads, but 
a train of pack-horses could get over the ground far 
more rapidly. ‘It is truly surprising’, says Vancouver, 
‘to see with what speed and security the native horses 
of the country will pass over .. . rough and broken 
places, whether burthened or otherwise. . . . The 
rapidity with which’ a gang of packhorses ‘descend the 
hills, when not loaded, and the utter impossibility of 
passing loaded ones, require that the utmost caution 
should be used in keeping out of the way of the one, and 
exertion in keeping ahead of the other. A crossway fork 
in the road or gateway is eagerly looked for as a retiring 
spot to the traveller, until the pursuing squadron, or 
heavily loaded brigade, may have passed by.’ 


1 Vancouver, pp. 369-71. 
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In this, the last stage of his career, the Devonshire 
pack-horse had attained to a very high level of efficiency 
as a means of transport under primitive conditions. He 
was ‘hardy, good-looking, sure-footed, sufficiently 
speedy with remarkably good feet and. . . very fine 
shoulders’. ‘Pack-horses were improved by cross- 
breeding, and were trained to walk, when loaded, with 
long strides, this gait giving the most ease and ridding 
the ground the fastest. The largest and strongest horses 
carried a burden of about 400 lb. on a journey.... A 
team of pack-horses was six, but a smart man could 
manage seven.’ They were ‘long, low and lusty animals, 
not taken into work until they were six or seven years 
old. ... In 1790 to 1795 a day’s work for a grass-fed 
pack-horse, locally employed, was estimated at six- 
pence, with a stout lad as attendant receiving a like 
amount, whilst stable-fed horses were assessed at a value 
of one shilling per diem, and an adult attendant at the 
same sum. When on travel many pack-horses and at- 
tendants would journey together . . . in single file.” 
“The leading horse . . . was always the best, and it was 
a common custom for any one wanting a good horse to 
go to our north country and buy the leader of a string 
of pack-horses.’3 Though the main characteristics of 
the breed were the same throughout the county (to 
which it was confined) there seem to have been slight 
local differences, and the Dartmoor pack-horses were 
apparently bigger and taller animals than those of 
North Devon. The stock is supposed to have derived 
its origin from the mating of a thoroughbred—tradi- 
tionally a barb, escaped from the wreck of one of the 
vessels of the Spanish Armada—with the small, nimble 
native horse. 

It was with the help of these animals that the carrier 
conducted his business down to the time when their 
! Trans. Dev. Ass., 1873, p. 190. 4 op. cit., 1905, pp. 172-3. 

3 op. cit., 1873, p. 190. 
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functions were taken over by the wagon. They were 
also used locally for the conveyance of loads of all kinds. 
Often, when thus employed, they carried strong, coarse 
panniers, called ‘potts’, slung together like the crooks. 
These ‘potts’ had falling doors at the bottom, by means 
of which they could be emptied of their contents." 
Loads of wood and fuel were also carried by the pack- 
horses. They moved in large troops, and ‘appeared 
like moving coppices at a distance, being . . . covered 
with boughs and branches of trees’, and travellers 
were ‘often incommoded’ by meeting them in narrow 
lanes.” 

No doubt a great variety of carriages might be en- 
countered on the roads, for the Turnpike Act of 1803 
gives a long list of those on which tolls were to be levied: 
Coaches, Calashes, Chariots, Landaus, Berlins, Chaises, 
Chaises Marines, Cars, Chairs, Caravans, Hearses, and 
Litters. But even at this time wheeled vehicles were 
rare in many districts, and some years previously it was 
possible to journey for many miles along a Devonshire 
highway without seeing any at all. Shaw, driving from 
Tavistock to Crockernwell in 1788, says that ‘the com- 
mon vehicles of this country are panniers and horses, 
nor did we meet a single carriage the whole day’.3 Eight 
years later, Marshall was surprised at the rarity of carts 
in North Devon, adding that he did not meet with a 
single ‘pair of wheels’ between Bideford and Swim- 
bridge; yet he found them ‘in freer use’ in these parts 
than in the South Hams or in the west of the county.‘ 
The inhabitants of places lying off the track of the 
main thoroughfares still relied on medieval methods of 
transport. If a lady had occasion to pay a visit, she 
performed the journey, as her great-grandmother 
would have done, riding pillion behind a manservant.5 


t Illustrated in Trans. Dev. Ass., 1918, p. 285. 
2 Early Tours, p. 261. 3 op. cit., p. 229. 
4 op. cit., pp. 278-97. 5 Trans. Dev. Ass., 1874, p. 383. 
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Horsemen, travelling by night, were in the habit 
of carrying a pair of lanterns fixed underneath the 
stirrups." 

Conditions were not uniform throughout the county. 
The Rishtons, with whom Fanny Burney stayed in 
1773, possessed a ‘whiskey’; other friends, also residents 
at Teignmouth, had a chaise. In these carriages they 
were able to explore the neighbourhood, though some 
of the roads were ‘very narrow, very steep and very 
craggy and at night ‘very dangerous’. "Twenty years 
later, Marshall found that wagons, rare elsewhere, 
were ‘in general use in the neighbourhood of Ax- 
minster’ ;3 and in 1802 mention is made of the ‘numerous 
carts which fill the Exeter streets’.4 It is evident that 
wheeled traffic was beginning to make headway in the 
country districts in the opening years of the nineteenth 
century. In 1794, we are told, ‘carts are little used for 
the purposes of agriculture, but, when they are, they 
are of the common kind, and drawn both by oxen and 
horses’ ;5 but Vancouver, writing in 1808, makes numer- 
ous references to ‘butts’ and other kinds of carts. It is 
significant that, whereas Marshall was constantly meet- 
ing ‘strings of lime horses’, lime being ‘universally 
carried in narrow bags, two or three of them... thrown 
across a pack-saddle, which is of wood’,® lime-carts had 
become so common twelve years later that their con- 
stant passage broke up the surface of the roads.7 Lime- 
traffic was very heavy, for it was everywhere the prac- 
tice of the farmers to dress the land with lime, which 
was brought, when necessary, from very great distances. 
At Exeter, where there were many lime-works on the 
banks of the river, it was one of the chief imports, the 


t Torr, Small Talk, (2nd Series), p. 5. 

2 Burney, Early Diary, vol. i, p. 259. 

3 Trans. Dev. Ass., 1918, p. 287. 4 Dymond. 

5 Fraser, General View, p. 43. 6 Trans. Dev. Ass., 1918, p. 285. 
7 Vancouver, p. 269. 
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Babbacombe quarries being the main source of supply. 
Bampton was another great distributing centre; here 
the stone was drawn from the quarries to the kilns in 
three-wheeled horse-barrows—a very ancient form of 
conveyance, which had been in use in Devonshire since 
time out of mind. Broadly speaking, the vehicles em- 
ployed in farm work and for local transport were ‘of two 
kinds, namely those without . . . and those with wheels. 
The former were known as sledges or sleds.” But, even 
in Vancouver’s time, ‘in the hilliest parts of the county 
horses only’ were used for all purposes. 

The transition from horse-borne to horse-drawn 
traffic appears—like the change which took place just a 
century afterwards, from horse-drawn to motor traffic— 
to have been gradual at first, then more and more rapid. 
In 1831 it was thought worthy of remark, as a curious 
instance of the survival of an antiquated and obsolete 
practice, that ‘there were still some farms in secluded 
parts of Devon on which wheeled vehicles were un- 
known’.? Such was the revolution which twenty years 
had brought about! But, in fact, the old customs 
lingered on to a much later period. At Ringmore in 
South Devon, even in the year 1860, there was not a 
single wheeled vehicle in all the parish.3 

On Dartmoor especially folk clung stubbornly to the 
old customs. In 1856 the ‘double horse, with saddle and 
pad, or even the antiquarian curiosity of a pillion’, was 
still to be met with in the neighbourhood of Chagford. 
The old red cloaks which Celia Fiennes describes were 
sometimes worn by the elder women. There was a 
demand for pack-saddles with crooks, crubs, and dung- 
pots; these were made by the local coopers. The slide or 
sledge, ‘sometimes without, and in other cases mounted 
on, low wheels, rudely but substantially formed of thick 


™ Trans. Dev. Ass., 1918, p. 286. 
4 op. €it., 1905, p. 172; 
3 Communicated by a former resident. 
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plank’, might occasionally be seen.t Even as late as 1864 
‘the curious narrow wain, without wheels, consisting of 
a rough body, drawn on two thick shafts which rest on 
the ground behind’, was used by some of the hill- 
farmers.” 

t Rowe’s Perambulation of Dartmoor, second edition, pp. 107-10. 


2 Apparently in East Devon in the neighbourhood of Budleigh 
Salterton. See an article on Devon Lanes in the Cornhill Magazine, 


vol. ix, pp. 744-5. 


CHAPTER XIII 
TRAVEL IN THE COACHING AGE 


I 


HE reform of the roads rendered fast-wheeled 

traffic feasible, and so begot the mail coach, which 
became, in its turn, one of the most potent instruments 
of further reforms. It set up a standard of speed which 
exacted a correspondingly high standard of highway 
construction and maintenance. Hitherto the Turnpike 
Trusts had been a law unto themselves; now these local 
bodies were confronted by a central authority, not, 
indeed, invested with any legal right of dictation, yet 
wielding an influence which it was impossible for them 
toignore. Of course, the Post Office was interested only 
in the upkeep of the mail-routes, but then the number 
of these, far from being fixed, was continually increas- 
ing. In 1784 the first mail-coaches were put on the 
road; thirteen years later, it was announced that 380 
towns, which formerly had but three posts a week, and 
forty which had had none at all, now had daily posts, 
and that mails were conveyed in a third or fourth of the 
time taken before the introduction of the new system. 
And, as the mail-services went on multiplying, more 
and more roads were made to conform to a standard 
which continually grew higher and more rigid. 

The mail-coaches gave a great stimulus to all forms of 
wheeled traffic, both directly by example and indirectly 
because, thanks to the pressure which the Post Office 
had brought to bear, many towns and districts, hitherto 
barely approachable by vehicles, had been made easy of 
access. ‘he old stage-coaches bestirred themselves, in 
order to cope with these new competitors and to take 
advantage of the opportunities of development now 
open to them. At first they seldom attempted to vie 
with the mail-coaches in speed, but sought to attract 
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passengers by offering them the inducements of greater 
comfort and of cheaper fares. Farington, writing in 
1810, thought the mail-coaches inferior to some others 
‘for the convenience of sitting... but in respect of ex- 
pedition they cannot be compared’. But soon after- 
wards, as competition grew keener, it was the turn of 
the stage-coaches to set the pace, and the mails, not to 
be outdone, were compelled to follow suit. The open- 
ing of this phase synchronizes more or less with the 
period when the construction of new lines of road began 
to be undertaken on a large scale. 


II 


In 1783 it was still a two days’ journey by coach from 
London to Exeter; in 1784 the time was shortened to 
32 hours; in 1785 mail-coaches first began to run over 
this road, and covered the distance in 24 hours at an 
inclusive speed of seven miles an hour.’ These left the 
General Post Office in London every evening at 8 p.m., 
and, like all the through mail-coaches, ‘worked in con- 
junction with a system of cross-posts, carried by mail- 
carts, post-boys and foot-posts’.» For example, letters 
for Sidmouth were dispatched by cross-post from Honi- 
ton, arriving there on the evening of the day next after 
that on which they had been posted in London; ‘it 
is not the custom, indeed, to deliver them at night, 
as the post comes in so late as 9, but if you send they 
will give them’.3 Early in the nineteenth century there 
were cross-mails running ‘from ‘Taunton and Tiverton 
to Barnstaple, and thence by Bideford to Launceston, 
where a connexion was made with a cross-mail to Ply- 
mouth, forming a continuous chain, sweeping round the 
northern and western parts of the county’. 

t Buckingham, 4 Turnptke Key, p. 38. 

2 Ormerod’s ‘Sketch of the Postal Service in Devonshire’ in Trans. 


Dev. Ass., (1891). 
3 Arthur Young’s Letters. 4 Trans. Dev. Ass., 1891, p. 441. 
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The mail-bags, carried on a coach, were arranged on 
straps. ‘On approaching a Post Office where the horses 
were not changed,’ the guard ‘slipped off the bag re- 
quired and sounded his horn. The coach pulled up at 
the office, and in the daytime the bag was generally 
lifted up by a forked stick. At night frequently the 
mail pulled up under the window of the postmaster’s 
bedroom, and the postmaster in his nightcap exchanged 
bags with the guard by means of a hooked stick.” 

The rate of postage continued to rise steadily until 
1812, from which time forward it did not vary till 1839, 
the year previous to the introduction of the penny post. 
‘In 1787 the postage of a “‘single letter”’, meaning there- 
by a single sheet of paper not exceeding one ounce in 
weight, from London to Devonshire’ ranged between 
fivepence and sixpence;? twenty-five years later, the 
rate had approximately doubled, since it cost tenpence 
to send a letter to Axminster or Honiton, whilst to 
Exeter, Tiverton, and all places in the west of the 
county the charge was elevenpence. 

In 1787 two great mail-routes from London to the 
West of England passed through Exeter. The Devon- 
port Mail ran by way of Salisbury and Shaftesbury to 
Exeter, and thence in seven hours through Chudleigh 
and Ashburton to Devonport. Thus, going over the 
same road as had been followed by Elizabeth’s dispatch- 
riders, it performed the journey in slightly quicker 
time. Farington travelled from Exeter to Plymouth on 
the ‘Lord Nelson’ coach, and was eleven hours on the 
road; the pace was slow, only just over four miles an 
hour. The Penzance, or Falmouth, Mail took the road 
by Salisbury and Dorchester. From Exeter to Fal- 
mouth it travelled by way of Okehampton, Launceston, 
and Bodmin at an average speed of six miles an hour, 
the distance being 97 miles and the time sixteen hours. 
As yet the day had not dawned when the coaches went 


1 op. cit., p. 441. OP CHG p= 432s 
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hurtling onward from start to finish, making only the 
briefest of halts by the way, for the Falmouth Mail 
must have made a long stop (five or six hours, at least) 
at Exeter." 

Judging by the time-table of the ‘Mercury’, which 
left New London at 3.45 a.m. and was due at the Swan 
with Two Necks at noon on the following day,” it must 
still, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, have 
been a 32 hours’ journey by an ordinary stage-coach 
from Exeter to London. A post-coach seems to have 
been a somewhat slower means of conveyance. In 1789 
Sarah Briant was taken from Lympstone to ‘Bethlem’ 
in the charge of two attendants. She seems to have 
been suffering from a violent form of mania, as she did 
damage to the amount of nine shillings in the house of 
one Mr. Thomas Hardy. The party travelled by post- 
coach, going by way of Honiton, Axminster, Dor- 
chester, and Salisbury, and stopping only for meals; 
they left Lympstone at 2 p.m. on October 21st and 
reached Piccadilly at § a.m. on the 23rd. This appears 
to be fairly good going, having regard to the lateness of 
the season.3 Performed comfortably and without un- 
due haste in a private carriage, the journey took three 
days, for it must have been at about this time that good 
Mrs. Jennings conveyed Elinor and Marianne Dash- 
wood in her chaise from Devonshire to London, and we 
may be sure that everything was done to make the 
expedition easy and pleasant for the passengers.‘ 

At the outset of their career the mail-coaches had set 
a new standard of speed; having done so, they were con- 
tent to rest on their laurels. Indeed, their pace tended 


t This is proved by the fact that the Mail arrived at Exeter at Io 
p-m, but was not due at Okehampton, only 22 miles beyond, till 7 a.m. 
on the following day. See Ormerod in Trans. Dev. Ass., 1891. 

2 Devon Notes and Queries, vol. i, p. 104. 

3 Lympstone Vestry Book. 

4 Sense and Sensibility, Chap. 4 in vol. il, 
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to diminish rather than to increase; in 1813 the mails 
from London were timed to reach Exeter in 254 hours; 
eight hours were allowed for the run thence to Ply- 
mouth; eighteen for the run to Falmouth. The next 
move in the game was made, not by the Post Office, but 
by the proprietors of one of the stage-coaches. The 
coach-builder, like the road-maker, was becoming more 
skilful-at his work, and an important innovation had 
taken place in 1804, when Gilbert Elliot patented a 
plan for hanging vehicles on elliptical springs, thus dis- 
pensing with the heavy wood and iron perch and cross- 
beds, invariably used for four-wheeled carriages before 
that time; by this device their weight was very much 
lessened. In1814the ‘Subscription Coach’, carrying nine 
passengers and 3 cwt. of luggage, ran from London to 
Exeter in 16 hours, §5 minutes—an achievement which 
threw all previous records into the shade. It was a 
dazzling feat, for the new direct road had not then been 
made, and it was long before it was repeated; but it 
proved that the roads and coaches of the period were | 
such as to make it possible to keep up an inclusive speed 
of over ten miles an hour for very long distances. The 
London Mail seems to have been fired by this example, 
for, on one occasion at least in the same year, it arrived 
in Exeter four hours before time." 

In 1819 the new road through Amesbury, Wincan- 
ton, and I]minster was open to traffic; nevertheless, the 
journey still took from 25 to 28 hours. The traveller, 
however, had his choice of a great number of coaches 
and of a diversity of routes. At this time mail-coaches 
ran over three roads, viz. by Marlborough, Devizes, 
Bath, Wells, Taunton, Bridgwater, and Wellington; by 
Salisbury, Sherborne, Yeovil, and Honiton; and by 
Salisbury, Blandford, Dorchester, Axminster, and 
Honiton. This last seems to have been the road which 
carried the bulk of the traffic. The ‘Subscription’ went 

1 Dymond. 
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over the direct road, and the ‘Defiance’ took a cir- 
cuitous route by Devizes, Bath, Bristol, Bridgwater, 
and Taunton. Most of these coaches ran through to 
Plymouth or Falmouth; and, even in cases where no 
regular service was maintained beyond Exeter, coaches 
were usually provided, when required, to convey pas- 
sengers for either of those towns to their destination. 
Plymouth could be reached from London in about 
thirty-six, Falmouth in about forty-four hours; but this 
was only possible when the coaches did not (contrary to 
what seems still to have been their common practice) 
break the journey at Exeter. The road by Chudleigh 
and Ashburton and that through Newton Abbot and 
Totnes divided the Plymouth traffic pretty equally be- 
tween them; the mails to Falmouth went by way of 
Okehampton and Launceston, but there was an alter- 
native route via Plymouth and Liskeard. 

There were two through coach-services from London 
to North Devon. One of these ran through Taunton, 
Wellington, Tiverton, and South Molton to Barnstaple, 
and on to Ilfracombe. As far as Taunton it pursued a 
different route on alternate days, going either by way 
of Salisbury, Hindon, Mere, Wincanton, Castle Cary, 
and Langport, or through Amesbury, Heytesbury, War- 
minster, Frome, and Bruton. The other coach went by 
Chippenham, Bath, Bristol, and Bridgwater to Taun- 
ton, and thence through Bampton and Dulverton to 
Barnstaple in thirty-one hours—an hour less than the 
time taken by its rival. 

Many of the great provincial towns were now in 
direct communication with Exeter, and in a large 
number of cases the coaches ran through to Plymouth. 
There were daily services from Plymouth to Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Birmingham, and on three days a week 
a coach set out thence for Southampton and Ports- 
mouth. Passenger traffic between Bath and Bristol and 
the South-West must have become heavy, for it was 
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already the subject of severe competition; not only were 
there numerous services to and from Exeter and Ply- 
mouth, but a coach ran daily from Bath to Sidmouth, 
and two were dispatched from Bristol to Barnstaple." 

Local coach-services were as yet comparatively few, 
and it is said that at this time wagons were the only 
public vehicles plying between the towns of North 
Devon.? From Exeter, however, coaches ran thrice a 
week to Sidmouth, Exmouth, Tiverton, and to Daw- 
lish and Teignmouth, and there was a coach once a 
week to Bideford.3 

By 1820 the coaching system had proved its useful- 
ness and efficiency. All the great roads had become 
coach-routes, and a traveller could depend on being 
able to make his way along them from one end of the 
kingdom to another without a hitch and in comparative 
comfort at an average speed of from six to seven miles 
an hour. But the stage-coach had not yet shown what 
it was capable of, though now and again an isolated per- 
formance, such as that of the ‘Subscription’ in 1814, 
had given an indication of its latent powers. The aver- 
age rate of travel had, no doubt, increased, but the fast 
mail-coaches of 1820 were hardly as speedy as their fore- 
runners had been thirty-five years before. 

But in the ’twenties the pace began once more to 
quicken, and this time there was no arrest or slackening 
in the process of acceleration. And as their speed grew 
greater, so did the fast coaches continually improve in 
lightness, efficiency, and comfort. They became at 
length, not merely comfortable, but luxurious vehicles, 
fitted in some cases with safety hubs and provided with 
reading-lamps.t They weighed from 16 to 18 cwt., 
' and carried five, or even as many as six, lamps, including 
one tail-lamp. They cost {140, and their life was 

™ Cary’s Coach Directory (1819). 


2 Trans. Dev. Ass., 1873, pp. 190-1. 3 Cary (1819). 
4 Richardson and Eberlein, The English Inn, p. 131. 
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reckoned at from five to six years.' The history of the 
fast coach offers many analogies to that of the clipper- 
ship; both had been brought to the highest point of per- 
fection at the very moment when they were superseded. 
In each case there is the same desperate competition, 
shipwright pitting himself against shipwright, coach- 
builder against coachbuilder, skipper matching his 
craft and experience against rival skipper, coachman 
against rival coachman. In each case there is one fixed 
paramount object in view, whether the starting-point 
of the journey be Sydney Heads or Hyde Park Corner: 
to reach the distant goal in the shortest time possible. 
And before clipper-ship and stage-coach alike, straining 
their utmost, urged on to and achieving almost in- 
credible feats of speed, looms the menace of steam. In 
the *twenties, indeed, the danger may still have 
seemed remote; the conflict is a civil war of coach 
against coach. But in 1830 the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway was opened, and in the following year 
the Exeter Trust imposed a toll on carriages or vehicles 
propelled by steam or other machinery. To the 
Trustees it may have appeared that they had tapped a 
fresh source of revenue; but we, who know what the 
future was to bring forth, see that, not metaphorically, 
but as plain, literal matter of fact, the locomotive at 
the turnpike was the enemy at the gates. Hencefor- 
ward, year by year, the end to which events are march- 
ing is more clearly visible; but the pace grows ever more 
fast and furious until the curtain falls on the last and 
most splendid achievement of the coaching age, the 
race from Exeter to Plymouth. 


III 
In1824 the ‘Subscription Coach’ was running from Ply- 
mouth to Exeter in seven and thence to London in 
twenty-two hours. But it must have been possible to 
t Baines, On the Track of the Mail Coach, Chap. ii. 
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cover the distance between Exeter and London in less 
than twenty hours, for in this year a new light coach 
was advertised to run from Barnstaple to London 
through Exeter in twenty-six hours. This coach, the 
‘Triumph’, on its first journey, reached Exeter 5# hours 
after leaving Barnstaple—a feat which was regarded as 
noteworthy, and justly so, for the new road had not 
been made at this time, and seven miles an hour was a 
very high average of speed to keep up over any of the 
old lines of route connecting the two towns. Barn- 
staple never had a faster service to London than this, 
for, when a through mail-coach, going by way of ‘Taun- 
ton, was put on the road in 1828, the same length of 
time was allowed for the journey. 

In this year the Devonport Mail was running from 
London to Exeter in 19$ hours. It went by way of 
Salisbury, Yeovil, Crewkerne, Chard, and Honiton, and 
was slightly quicker than the Falmouth Mail, which 
followed the Dorchester route and took 20? hours. It 
was now a journey of only 127 hours by the Mail, and 
of 15 by the ‘Regulator’ coach, from Exeter to Fal- 
mouth. At this time the quickest service between Lon- 
don and Exeter seems to have been given by the 
‘Celerity’, which ran over the new direct road, and was 
a quarter of an hour faster than the Devonport Mail. 

In 1831 the ‘Subscription’ put on a new spurt, run- 
ning from Devonport to London in 22$ hours, in- 
cluding an hour’s stop in Exeter.2 Thus the journey 
from Plymouth to London was now shorter by two 
hours and a half than the journey from Exeter to Lon- 
don had been twelve years before. About this time 
there was fierce rivalry between the ‘Subscription’ 
(known familiarly as ‘Scrippy’) and ‘Defiance’ coaches. 
Originally both had started from the Old London Inn 
at Exeter, but in 1831 ‘Scrippy’ was transferred to the 
New London, and this change of allegiance seems to 

1 Besley’s Exeter Directory (1828). 2 Dymond. 
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have given rise to feelings of mutual antagonism. It is 
said that on one occasion the two raced one another 
from Exeter to London, the time taken being thirteen 
hours, and the average rate of speed thirteen miles an 
hour. They passed and re-passed each other frequently 
on the road, and the result was virtually a dead heat. 
‘Scrippy’ ran over a flock of sheep between Exeter and 
Honiton, and several horses died from the effects of the 
race." 

Such speed could not be regularly maintained, but in 
the ’thirties an average of ten miles an hour was no 
longer regarded as an extraordinary rate of travel for a 
fast coach over a good main road. It imposed, however, 
a severe tax on the endurance of the drivers and of their 
teams. Coachmen were now changed every thirty 
miles,” whereas before this time they had been accus- 
tomed to drive for seventy miles at a stretch.3 The pace 
was killing for the horses; for, when the practice of 
sending the mails for long distances by road was revived 
for a short period in the closing years of the nineteenth 
century, experience proved that a speed of more than 
eight miles an hour could not be kept up without over- 
strain and injury to the animals.‘ 

Now, since the distance between London and Exeter 
by the new direct road was 168 miles, it was no longer 
beyond the bounds of possibility for a fast coach, travel- 
ling at top speed, to get over the ground in the course 
of a long day. Accordingly in 1835 a ‘day-coach’ was 
started. This was the “Telegraph’, which was timed to 
leave London at 5.30 every morning and to reach Exeter 
at 10.30 in the evening. And now begins the duel be- 
tween the ‘Telegraph’ and the ‘Quicksilver’, the two 


t Buckingham’s Turnpike Key, p. 39. 

2 Farquharson, History of Honiton, p. 58. 

3 Baines, On the Track of the Mail Coach, Chapter ii. 
4 Trans. Dev. Ass., 1885, pp. 450-7. 

5 C.I.C. British Road Book, pp. 223-9. 
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chief protagonists in the last scene of the dramatic spec- 
tacle of the race from London to the South-West. The 
Devonport Mail, the ‘Quicksilver’, was still ranning by 
way of Salisbury and Yeovil at the time of Queen Vic- 
toria’s accession, but shortly afterwards it was trans- 
ferred to the direct road.! Thenceforward it ran to 
Exeter in 16% and to Devonport in 214 hours, thus 
beating all previous records. Its actual running speed 
was, however, a shade less than that of the ‘Telegraph’, 
but stops were cut down to a minimum, ‘the object’ 
being ‘to get to Devonport, as though no other town on 
the way was of the least account’.” It was therefore in 
some sort the prototype of the Cornish Express, with 
its non-stop run from Paddington to Plymouth; the 
‘Quicksilver’ did, indeed, pull up at Exeter, but only 
for a bare ten minutes. Except to change horses (then 
a matter of seconds) the Mail made but one stop on the 
up-journey from Exeter to London; this was at An- 
dover, where it arrived at I a.m., and thirteen minutes 
were allowed for supper. ‘The down “Telegraph’, on the 
other hand, stopped twice, at Bagshot for breakfast 
and at Deptford for dinner. The time allowed for 
breakfast was twenty minutes, for dinner half an hour, 
so that only just over sixteen hours were spent on the 
road. 

The ‘Quicksilver’ had not the elegance and lightness 
of build characteristic of many of the contemporary 
coaches. It was ‘a sturdy, businesslike vehicle, for 
strength and speed rather than accommodation. A 
rather broad squat body, with small doors and win- 
dows, scarlet, upon stout low scarlet wheels, the fellies 
and spokes stout as could be; the hind boot sloped down 
somewhat to the rear, carrying the guard’s cosy, round- 
backed perch, where he sat guarding his mail-bags—no 
other seat being allowed at the rear. In a long leather 


1 Baines, Forty Years at the P.O., p. 41. 2 ‘Op.-Cit.5 Pe d¥e 
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tube at the side of the seat rested the post-horn; and... 
a similar holster carried a blunderbuss’.! 

The mail-coaches from Falmouth at this time also 
averaged ten miles an hour on the run west from Exeter. 
The arrangements made for the working of this mail 
afford a good illustration of the elaborate measures 
taken at this period to economize time and to ensure 
punctuality. If the mail-packet were late in reaching 
Falmouth, the departure of the mail-coach was not de- 
ferred; it started for London at the usual hour. Then, 
immediately on the arrival of the packet, off ‘went the 
express, a mounted messenger galloping ahead with 
Government dispatches, a chaise and four following 
with the mails as fast as the boys could ply the whip.... 
At Exeter in Paul Street four horses harnessed for the 
road and two post-boys awaited any emergency’.? 

Besides these there were many other coaches, such as 
the ‘Herald’, which travelled at a much more sober 
pace. They carried passengers at lower fares and per- 
haps with less fatigue, since they were not pressed for 
time and made longer stops. 

In 1838 an Act was passed authorizing the convey- 
ance of mails by railway, and, two years later, the mails 
to Exeter and beyond were taken by train to rail-head 
at Basingstoke and forwarded thence by road. ‘Three 
mail-coaches were employed, one of which ran over the 
direct road through Ilminster, and was the quickest of 
the trio; whilst another went by Chard, and the third, 
and slowest, by Dorchester.3 In 1841, however, there 
were still through coaches (the ‘Defiance’, for example) 
plying between Londonand Exeter. Next year the Great 
Western Railway was open as far as Taunton, which was 
reached in six hours from Paddington; from Taunton it 
was a three hours’ journey by mail coach to Exeter.‘ 

1 Western Antiquary, vol. viil, p. 241. 


2 Forty Years at the P.O., p. 47. 
3 Farquharson, p. 57. 4 Torr, Small Talk, p. 69. 
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In 1845 Exeter was the railway terminus, and a year 
later there was but one long-distance mail-coach run- 
ning thence in an easterly direction; this went by way 
of Honiton and Dorchester to Southampton. But 
never before had the roads westward to Plymouth wit- 
nessed so feverish an activity or so keen a competition 
as during the year which intervened between the open- 
ing of the railway to Exeter and its extension to Newton 
Abbot. In 1825 the ‘Defiance’ and ‘Subscription’ 
coaches, the one going by Totnes and Newton Abbot, 
the other by Ashburton and Chudleigh, had been in the 
habit of accomplishing the journey from Devonport to 
Exeter in what was then regarded as the very respect- 
able time of from six to seven hours. Later, the ‘Quick- 
silver’ was required to cover the forty-five miles in four 
hours and a half. Not only did it punctually perform 
its task day after day, but it is said to have been capable 
of keeping up a speed of twenty miles an hour for four 
miles at a stretch. But when the railway came pushing 
westwards, travelling received a great stimulus, and a 
host of new coaches competed for the increased traffic 
between Exeter and Plymouth. There were all sorts of 
new names, too, such as the ‘Vivid’ and the ‘Nonpareil’, 
or, as it was called afterwards, the “Tally Ho!’ There 
was also a “T’elegraph’, worked by the same men who had 
been on its famous namesake, the first day-coach be- 
tween Exeter and London. There was great rivalry, 
especially between the “Tally Ho!’ and the “Telegraph’, 
which, ‘starting at the same hour from Exeter, went an 
amazing pace over the hills between there and Devon- 
port’. On several occasions the distance was covered in 
3 hours and 28 minutes—a speed of between twelve and 
thirteen miles an hour—‘and for months together four 
hours were never exceeded’.? 

It is clear that the mania for speed, which we are apt 
to regard as a modern phenomenon, dates, not from the 


1 The Times, 27 Feb.1927. * Trans. Dev. Ass., 1885, pp. 450-7. 
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introduction of the railway, the motor car, or the aero- 
plane, but from the great coaching age. From the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century onwards the 
travelling public has insisted on being conveyed at the 
highest rate of speed which contemporary methods of 
locomotion, whatever they may be, are capable of at- 
taining. The argument is unaffected by considerations 
of the pace actually achieved. Whether that is ten, 
fifty, or two hundred and fifty miles an hour, the at- 
titude of mind is the same in all cases. 


yy: 


Cross-country services multiplied greatly in the ’twen- 
ties and thirties. It was computed that in the early 
and middle ’thirties seventy coaches on an average left 
Exeter daily, and this computation may or may not 
have taken into account those which, in ever increasing 
numbers, set out thence for the neighbouring towns 
and for all parts of Devonshire.t Many coaches ran to 
Bath and Bristol; those that went no farther usually 
connected with other coach-services to London or to 
the big towns of the Midlands and the North. In 1828 
a mail-coach from Exeter reached Bristol in 9% hours; 
another ran to Bath in 9# hours, and proceeded thence 
to London. They seem to have been rather faster than 
any of the stage-coaches. ‘These sometimes deviated 
from the ordinary route; the ‘Devonshire’ coach, for 
example, passed through Tiverton, whilst the ‘Sub- 
scription’ probably went by way of Ilminster, Ilchester, 
and Shepton Mallet, as it is said to have gone ‘over the 
new line of road’.? In 1835 the ‘Exquisite’ coach was 
running through from Exeter to Cheltenham in a day; 
this was a fine performance on a cross-country journey, 
as the distance is over 120 miles. ‘There was a through 
coach to Brighton in two days; in 1828 it ran thrice 


1 Forty Years at the P.O., p. 38. 2 Besley (1828), 
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a week only, but seven years later there was a daily 
service. 

Local coaches, as we have seen, were still rare in 1819; 
ten years later they were plentiful, and additions were 
constantly being made to their number. In some in- 
stances, at least, competition must have been keen, as is 
proved by the fact that in July 1824 placards were posted 
up outside the London Inn at Exeter, inscribed with the 
words, ‘Fares to Teignmouth: Inside 2s. Outside Is. or 
what you please’.! In 1828 coaches ran from Exeter four 
times a day to Teignmouth, and as often to Exmouth; 
there were services also to most of the coast-towns and 
villages. These services shed light on the development 
of the watering-places and on their relative importance 
and popularity. In 1828, for instance, Sidmouth was 
less well served than Exmouth, but a mail was running 
thither from Taunton in 1837 once, and in 1845 twice, 
every day. T'wo coaches from Exeter, one of which ran 
on three days, the other twice a week, were sufficient 
for the needs of Budleigh Salterton, whilst there were 
none at all to Seaton. As early as 1828 a mail-coach 
went by way of Starcross, Dawlish, and ‘Teignmouth to 
Torquay, and in 1835 another coach was competing for 
the traffic. Coaches also ran through Torquay to Dart- 
mouth, to which in 1835 there was a daily mail service. 
Some of the coaches were taken off the road in the 
winter months; these were nicknamed ‘Butterflies’.? 

The inland towns were also fairly well supplied. A 
coach was dispatched from Exeter to Tavistock on 
three days a week; this was not taken over the exposed 
and little-used road through Moreton Hampstead, but 
went round by Okehampton. In 1828 the coach-route 
from Exeter to Barnstaple was by Tiverton and South 
Molton; in 1831 a coach was running on three days a 
week over the new level road along the Taw valley. 
“The Royal Torridge Express Coach’ conveyed pas- 

t Dymond. 2 Malet, Annals of the Road, p. 9. 
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sengers to Bideford, and in 1835 a coach called the 
‘Defiance’ was running to Torrington and Bideford 
‘over the New Road’ through Winkleigh. In 1846 we 
are told that ‘the London and Cornish’ mail passed 
‘through Bideford down and up daily’? 

At this time, in addition to the local coaches, which 
had become yet more numerous, omnibuses were in 
common use. The first of its kind was started by Shilli- 
beer in 1829; it was drawn by three horses and carried 
twenty-two passengers, but it proved too cumbrous, and 
was superseded by one with two horses, seating twelve 
persons inside.? Some of these omnibuses travelled for 
long distances, as, for example, from Exeter to Bideford, 
to Tavistock, and even as faras Truro. Even the smaller 
towns, such as Ottery St. Mary, were now well provided 
with coach and omnibus services; and Tiverton had 
become an important centre of traffic, whence mail and 
stage coaches ran to Plymouth and to the towns of West 
and North Devon. 

The carrying trade had developed enormously, and 
in 1828 there were carriers from Exeter to all the towns 
and to many of the villages in Devonshire, and also to 
a large number of places in Cornwall, Dorset, and 
Somerset. Often they ran daily, in other cases twice or 
thrice a week; when there was only a weekly service, it 
usually left Exeter on Fridays. Most of the towns and 
several of the larger villages in the neighbourhood of 
the city provided work enough to keep three or four 
carriers employed. Occasionally, besides his wagon or 
wagons, the carrier possessed a caravan or ‘light cart for 
passengers’. Long-distance carrying was mainly in the 
hands of large firms, of which Russel & Company 
were the chief. Their offices were on the site of the old 
Bear Inn in South Street, Exeter, and even before the 
close of the eighteenth century they had a large wagon 


1 Besley’s Route Book of Devon, p. 54. 
2 Dowell’s Taxation in England, vol. iii, pp. 40 sqq. 
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business, for in 1798 Robert Russel offered, in case 
of invasion, ‘to assist Government with 300 capital 
draught-horses, and to have them in readiness when- 
ever required’! In the Report, issued in 1806 by a 
Parliamentary Committee on traffic problems, before 
which he gave evidence, he is described as ‘one of the 
most considerable carriersin the Kingdom’.? Afterwards 
he became a banker, but was still ‘familiarly spoken of as 
Robin Russel the west-country wagoner’ ;3 at the outset 
of his career he was in partnership with Edward Iliffe of 
the Mermaid. In 1828 the firm maintained two wagon- 
services between Exeter and London, one of which ran 
thrice a week by way of Chard, Ilminster, and Yeovil; 
the second ran daily, and took goods to Portsmouth, 
Southampton, Oxford, and other places. Goods for 
those towns which lay off the direct line of route must 
have been passed on to local and cross-country carriers, 
who undertook to deliver them to the consignees. Be- 
sides these wagons, there were ‘vans’, which performed 
the journey in thirty-six hours, thus getting over the 
ground in a shorter space of time than the quickest of 
the ‘fast coaches’ had taken less than half a century be- 
fore. It was an eighteen hours’ journey by Russel’s 
wagons from Exeter to Plymouth; but the Falmouth 
carrier, who went by Launceston, Bodmin, and Truro, 
and undertook to convey goods to all parts of Cornwall, 
was three days on the road. There were other large 
firms, such as Woolcott & King and Snell & Com- 
pany, both of which had regular wagon services from 
Exeter to London. Snell seem to have been the prin- 
cipal carriers to Bristol, Bath, and the Midlands. In 
1825 they announced that their ‘Fly Waggons’ would 
carry goods from Exeter to Bristol in forty-two hours 
and to Bath in two days; the advertisement was headed 
1 Jenkins’s History of Exeter, p. 375. 


2 Edgeworth’s Essay on the Construction of Roads, Appendix, p. 14. 
3 Everitt’s Exmouth, p. 43. 
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were often devious; one of the Bath carriers, for ex- 
ample, went by way of Taunton, Bridgwater, Wells, 
Shepton Mallet, and Frome. In 1828 the chief carriers’ 
houses in Exeter were still those to which the packmen 
had been in the habit of resorting a hundred years 
before. The Black Lions and the Mermaid came first, 
followed by the White Hart in South Street, the old 
Dolphin and the Crown and Sceptre in North Street; 
the Half Moon, the Plume of Feathers, the Phoenix, and 
the Golden Ball also had a share of the custom. 


Vv 


Leaving public conveyances out of account, there must 
have been, even before the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, a very considerable amount of travelling both by 
post-chaise and in private carriages. The curricle was 
gradually superseded by the gentleman’s cabriolet, 
which was fitted with a folding leather hood, and had a 
platform behind, on which stood a tiger; it was on C- 
springs, and was drawn by one horse. Other new types 
of carriage were evolved, such as the ‘whiskey’, which 
came into use about 1797. This was a one-horse chaise, 
which derived its name from the rapidity with which it 
‘whisked’ along. Even before the close of the eighteenth 
century, speed for speed’s sake was becoming an object 
among men of fashion. ‘They vied with one another in 
the smartness of their equipages, in the mettle and 
paces of their horses, in their skill in handling them, and 
often in the sheer recklessness of their driving. Mrs. 
Selwyn told Lord Orville that she did not choose to 
venture in a phaeton with a young man, as her will was 
yet unsigned ;' and the ‘dashing curricle-eer’ was a well- 
known figure on the roads at the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

The post-chaise is described as ‘a four-wheeled car- 

t Miss Burney’s Evelina, Letter LXIII. 
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riage, which conveniently carries three persons’. It had 
glass in front and at the sides, and was drawn by two 
horses. Its speed was reckoned by Southey at only from 
four to five miles an hour;? this estimate tallies with the 
rate at which Sarah Briant was conveyed by post-coach 
from Lympstone to London in 1789. The post-horses 
were often cruelly overworked. The horses which drew 
the fast coaches, though forced to travel at excessive 
speed, were well fed and well tended; not so the post- 
horses. The post-masters found it ‘more profitable to 
overwork their beasts and kill them by hard labour in 
two or three years than to let them do half the work and 
live out their natural length of life’.2 They reckoned it 
good policy to stable and feed only just as many horses 
as they could count on keeping constantly employed. 
Thus it often happened that no sooner had a horse 
reached the end of a stage than it was called for again, 
and 

Though limping, maimed and sore, 

He hears the whip; the chaise is at the door... 

The collar tightens, and again he feels 

His half-healed wounds inflamed; again the wheels 

With tiresome sameness in his ears resound 

O’er blinding dust or miles of flinty ground.3 


As long as the Napoleonic Wars lasted, the rise in the 
cost of living and the burden of taxation must have 
prevented the expansion of travelling from proceeding 
as rapidly as it would otherwise have done. The charge 
for posting was heavy, rising at one time as high as 15.4d. 
a mile. The taxes on private carriages were crushing, 
and were so contrived as to fall with relatively greater 
weight on the man of small or moderate means than on 
the wealthy. In 1814 the tax on a two-wheeled carriage 
was {17, on a four-wheeled {21, on two carriages (23, 
on three £25. The owner of one horse paid (5; the tax 

* Early Tours, p. 300. 2 op. cit., p. 310. 
3 Bloomfield, quoted by Hudson, Afoot in England, p. 290. 
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on two horses was £8, on three £9. Cobbett waxed 
enthusiastic over the prudence and good sense of a lady 
who contented herself with a ‘jack-ass gig’, and so 
avoided, ‘as much as possible, feeding those cormorants 
who gorge on the taxes’.? 

Later, travelling of all kinds increased by leaps and 
bounds. As with the coaches, so with other vehicles; 
they were continually being made lighter and more 
comfortable. Stanhope and Tilbury gigs, dog-carts and 
tandem-carts all came into use, whilst the britzka en- 
joyed a great vogue between 1824 and 1840, as a car- 
riage specially adapted for the purpose of travelling. 
So numerous were the users of the road in the ’thirties 
that the coaching and posting business is said to have 
given employment to as many as 3,000 persons in the 
parish of St. Sidwell’s alone.? If this statement be cor- 
rect, it may help to explain how it came to pass that, 
while the manufactures of Exeter were dying out, its 
population was increasing more rapidly than it had done 
at any previous time in its history. 


t Rural Rides, vol. i, p. 30. 
2 Baines, Forty Years at the P.O., p. 38. 


CHAPTER XIV 


INNS AND THE COST OF TRAVELLING 
IN THE COACHING AGE 


OTORING has restored to the country inns a 

measure of their lost prosperity, but their well- 
being is less widely diffused and more unevenly dis- 
tributed than it was in the coaching age. The modern 
traveller, if the look of an hotel does not take his fancy, 
may journey on for another ten, fifty, or a hundred 
miles; but such independence and mobility were denied 
to his predecessor, who was forced to stop at fairly 
regular intervals to bait or change his horses. On the 
other hand, there was keen competition for his custom, 
so that within limits he could pick and choose; in few 
towns or places of any consequence did one inn enjoy a 
monopoly of the coaching and posting business. More- 
over, if an inn hoped to make a livelihood, it was com- 
pelled to comply with modern requirements and to 
adapt itself to changed conditions. Life was becoming 
more and more strenuous, and all members of the staff 
—stable-helpers, waiters, and chambermaids—were ob- 
liged to bestir themselves. ‘Teams had to be changed, 
and meals prepared and served, in double-quick time; 
guests might arrive at any hour. In the great thorough- 
fares the bustle of coming and going continued with 
hardly a break all day and all night; at Andover, for 
example, where the passengers by the ‘Quicksilver’ 
supped at one o’clock in the morning, every one and 
everything had to be in readiness against their arrival. 
Quick service on the road demanded quick service in 
the inns. Whether the inns provided greater comfort 
and better entertainment than they had done in more 
easy-going times is another matter. Macaulay thinks 
they had degenerated in these respects. ‘All other cir- 
cumstances being supposed equal, the inns will be best 
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where the means of locomotion are worst. The quicker 
the rate of travelling, the less important is it that there 
should be numerous agreeable resting places for the 
traveller.” 

To cope with the rising tide of traffic, another large 
inn on the most modern plan was opened at Exeter in 
1794. This was the New London Inn, described as an 
‘immense house’, which stood on the site of the old 
Oxford Inn. It was built for John Land, who had pre- 
viously been the tenant of the Old London. Even as 
early as 1802 there was so much travelling that it hap- 
pened that not only the New London but the scarcely 
smaller Clarence and Old London were full to over- 
flowing.? In 1793 these two last, together with the 
Globe, the White Hart, and the Feathers, ranked as the 
principal inns;3 but the New London, from the time 
of its opening down to the close of the coaching age, 
seems to have held the first place. It was ‘the main 
point of arrival and departure’,‘ and ‘in the palmy days 
of coaching more than 300 horses fed in the stables in 
Longbrook Street’.5 But it by no means ruled without 
a rival, and new competitors were constantly taking the 
field. In 1846 the Half Moon, which stood at the 
corner of Bedford Street and High Street and has only 
recently been removed, was reckoned third among 
Exeter inns, before the Clarence and next after the New 
and Old London. Besides these, the chief inns were the 
Globe, the Star in Fore Street, the White Hart in South 
Street, the White Lion in St. Sidwell Street, the 
George and the Crown and Sceptre in North Street, and 
the Black Horse in Longbrook Street. ‘The majority of 
the mail and stage-coaches ran from the two London 


Inns, the Half Moon, and the White Lion. In London 


t History of England, Chapter iii. 2 Early Tours, p. 306. 

3 Tunnicliffe. 4 Forty Years at the P.O., p. 38. 
5 Trans. Dev. Ass., 1880, pp. 387-416. 

6 Besley, Route Book of Devon, pp. 159-61. 
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the coaches for the West of England started from the 
Angel, St. Martin’s-le-Grand; the Bull and Mouth; the 
Castle and Falcon in Aldersgate Street; Gerrard’s Hall, 
Basing Lane; the Golden Cross at Charing Cross; the 
Saracen’s Head, Snow Hill; the Bear and Castle in 
Oxford Street; and the Swan with Two Necks in Lad 
Lane, which had a larger share of the business than 
any of the others. 

In the country towns the coaching inns have usually 
kept their position and are still the leading hotels; in 
the watering-places, generally speaking, they have been 
supplanted, and have sunk in the scale. At Exmouth 
the inns were the Globe, which by 1797 possessed an 
assembly room,’ and, later, the London. The Globe 
stood on the site now occupied by Clapp’s bakery, 
and faced what was formerly the market-place, and is 
now the Strand Enclosure. In the ’thirties there was 
also a good hotel or boarding-house on the Beacon, 
known as ‘Bastin’s’; by 1844 this had assumed the name 
of the Marine Hotel. Sidmouth seems always to have 
been better supplied with inns than Exmouth; it had 
two, the London and the New Inn, in 1819,” and in 
1846 as manyas four, the York, the Marine, the London, 
and the Commercial Inn.3 At this date even Budleigh 
Salterton had two inns, the Rolle Arms and the Com- 
mercial; and quite small towns seem to have been able 
to provide decent accommodation. Many houses are 
described as ‘good’, as, for example, the Salutation and 
the Globe at Topsham, others as ‘very good’. This 
latter class includes the Angel and the Three Tuns at 
Tiverton, and the Dolphin and the Golden Lion at 
Honiton. Owing to the opening of new lines of route, 
Honiton had probably become an even more important 
road-junction than Tiverton, ranking second only to 
Exeter as a thoroughfare among towns of East Devon; 


1 Everitt, Memorials of Exmouth, p. 26. 
2 Cary (1819), p. 105. 3 Besley. 
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and the Dolphin was a large ‘modern’ inn of the 
Regency period.' : 

It followed as a necessary consequence of the con- 
struction of new highways that a number of new inns 
and posting-houses had to be provided. Among these 
were the Heathfield Arms at Yarcombe and the 
Devonshire Inn on the Honiton and IIminster road, 
both of which led a stirring life for a few short years, 
and finally retired from business. During the closing 
days of the coaching age, a roadside posting inn drove 
a thriving trade. At Crockernwell, for example, as many 
as forty horses were kept ;* yet it was not a place where 
great highways met or crossed one another, but owed 
its importance solely to the circumstance that it was 
the first stage west of Exeter on the road to Falmouth. 

When Farington visited Devonshire, he carefully 
noted down the amounts, item by item, of his hotel 
bills; and from these we may judge what prices a 
traveller at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
might expect to pay for accommodation in the better 
class ofinns. The charge for a bedroom was from Is. 6d. 
to 2s. a night; at the London Inn, Sidmouth, he and his 
companion paid gs. for ‘Beds & sitting-room’. Dinner 
cost, as a rule, from 4s. to §s.; at Chudleigh, where it 
consisted of ‘a single article, a chicken or rabbit, or 
a bit of mutton, no vegetables or butter’, he was charged 
3s. ‘The customary price of breakfast was 15. 6d.; here 
he paid 15. but had ‘mint tea, no sugar or butter and my 
own biscuits’. For tea in the afternoon the usual charge 
of 15. 6d. was made, but in this case no butter or bread 
was provided. Farington does not seem, however, to 
have been dissatisfied with his treatment at Chudleigh, 
for he says that he parted ‘with the family in very good 
humour with each other’. The item ‘Supper’ only 


t Richardson and Eberlein’s English Inn, p. 131. 
2 Baines, On the Track of the Mail Coach, p. 119. 
3 Farington Diary, cccclxxviii. 
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once occurs; for this 3s. was charged. Port cost from 
gs. to 55. 6d. a bottle. 

Coach fares were very high in 1800, by which time 
the relative scale of charges for inside and outside places 
had been reversed, the latter being by far the more 
costly. In that year the fares from Exeter to London by 
the Mail were £2 35. and £4 45. respectively, and lug- 
gage was paid for at the rate of 3d. per lb. The corre- 
sponding charges by the ‘Mercury’ coach were {1 18s. 
and £3 Ios., and 24d. per lb. on luggage.’ The pro- 
prietors of the stage-coaches resented the privileged 
position of the Mails, which were free of the turnpikes, 
whilst all other vehicles were compelled to pay the tolls. 
Severe competition led to a reduction of fares. When 
Farington travelled from Exeter to Plymouth in 1810, 
the coach-fare was only half a guinea, whereas it had 
been 155. in the last quarter of the previous century. 
The ‘Lord Nelson’, which conveyed him, was, however, 
a slow, and may therefore have been a cheap, coach, 
though he seems to imply that the fare was the same on 
all. He remarks that ‘the luggage is scrupulously 
weighed and charged one penny per pound for all above 
14 pounds’. 

In the last days of coaching, the ‘outside’ fare from 
London to Honiton (and to Exeter it can only have 
been a few shillings more) was two guineas. Nominally, 
therefore, it was the same as it had been in 1658; but, 
in fact, owing to the change which had taken place in 
the purchasing power of money, it was very much less. 
Each coachman had a thirty miles’ ‘shift’, and, on leav- 
ing the box, expected a tip of a shilling; the guard, who 
travelled through, received half a crown at the end of 
the journey.3 Meals, inclusive of tips to the waiters, 
cost eight shillings.4 But, according to another esti- 

* Devon Notes and Queries, vol. i, p. 104. 


2 Farington, cccclxvi. 3 Farquharson, History of Honiton, p. 56. 
4 Torr, Small Talk (2nd Series), p. 6. 
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mate, a five-pound note did little more than cover the 
expenses of a journey from Exeter to London. Tips to 
the guard, drivers, and ostlers came to about a quarter 
of the amount of the coach-fare." 

Posting was a rather costly mode of travelling. When 
Sarah Briant was conveyed from Lympstone to London 
in 1789, coach-hire came to {8 185.; this works out at 
a shilling a mile. Afterwards the charge for pair-horse 
posting was raised to 15. 2d. a mile, and for three years, 
from 1799 to 1802, owing to the increased price of 
forage, was as high as 15. 4d. ‘The party from Lymp- 
stone paid 16s. in drivers’ fees; these varied according 
to the length of the stage, ranging from Is. to Is. 6d. 
Turnpikes cost 75. 9d., the tolls being in no case above 
a shilling, and sometimes as low as threepence. The 
two attendants were paid two guineas and half a guinea 
respectively; they returned from London by stage- 
coach, which they left at Honiton Clist. The last item 
in their memorandum of expenses is Is. 2d. ‘to a guide 
to Mr. Pitt’s’. This is interesting as showing that, even 
at so late a date as 1789, it was difficult for persons un- 
acquainted with the roads to make their way across 
country. Altogether Sarah Briant cost the parish of 
Lympstone the very large sum of {20.3 

t Mail-guards received only 10s. from Government, but their per- 
quisites sometimes mounted up to £3 or £4 a week. Coachmen’s wages 
were also low. The best got not more than 18s. to {1 a week, though 
a very few on the ‘swell’ coaches might with tips make an income of 
£400 a year. Mail-coachmen ‘ “on the lower ground” (that is, not out 


of London) receive 165. a week’. Malet, Annals of the Road, pp. 358-9. 
2 Dymond. 3 Lympstone Vestry Book. 


CHAPTER XV 
EPILOGUE 


4 Bae history of the decay and extinction of the 
coaching traffic need not be related in detail. As 
the railways advanced, the last survivors of the stage- 
coaches, following the precedent of the pack-horse 
traffic, retreated, like the remnants of a broken and 
fugitive race, into the wildest, most remote and most 
inaccessible parts of the county. They lingered on in the 
South Hams, on Exmoor, and in the lonely country that 
stretches west of Bideford and Torrington to the Cor- 
nish border. Until 1914 coach plied regularly between 
Dartmouth and Kingsbridge, another ran during the 
summer months from Bideford to Clovelly, Bude, and 
Newquay, while there was a mail-van daily all the year 
round from Hartland to Bideford. But these were the 
satellites and servants of the railways, existing merely on 
sufferance, in requital of the work they performed in 
fetching and carrying for their masters. 

From 1850 down to the close of the century the rail- 
ways were the only true highways, since through traffic 
of all kinds used no other means of transit. I do not 
know, indeed, of any instance in Devonshire—though 
there are many such in the down countries—of a great 
main road being so utterly neglected and disused that 
its very course ceased to be traceable. The new, well- 
graded roads, constructed in the closing years of the 
coaching age, were not totally abandoned, because in 
so many cases they offered an easy, though circuitous, 
route from village to village or to the nearest market- 
town. But the traffic they carried was merely local 
traffic, the functions they had been intended to perform 
having been taken over by the railways. 

Now in East Devon there were, as we have seen, four 
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ancient great main highways, all converging on Exeter: 
the roads from Dulverton, Bampton, and Tiverton; 
from Bristol, Taunton, and Cullompton; from London, 
Salisbury, Yeovil, Crewkerne, Axminster, and Honiton; 
and from Dorchester and Bridport by way of Colyford 
and Newton Poppleford. The railway era offered equi- 
valents almost exactly answering to the first three of 
these in the form of the Exe Valley line, the Great 
Western main line, and the London and South Western 
main line; whilst for the fourth a number of branch- 
lines, running down to Bridport, to Lyme Regis, to 
Seaton, to Sidmouth, and to Exmouth, provided a sub- 
stitute. The country-dweller, when he was going for 
a journey, no longer betook himself to the nearest turn- 
pike road, there to await the passing of stage-coach or 
‘fly-wagon’, but walked or drove to the railway station. 
This, which was his point of contact with the outside 
world, often became a road-centre in Victorian times. 
In rural Devonshire, roads, generally speaking, had 
three uses: first, to connect village with village (but 
seldom to connect town with town, for in the case of 
these the easiest and quickest way of getting from one 
to another was usually by rail); secondly, to provide 
each individual village with a means of access to the 
nearest market; and, lastly, to act as feeders of the rail- 
ways. The best approach to a village was usually along 
the road that led to the station, but it seldom had any 
regular means of communication, except a carrier’s cart, 
which dawdled once a week to the neighbouring market 
town. The drivers of these vehicles took as little ac- 
count of time as the men of the Middle Ages; for ex- 
ample, the carrier from Bude to Bideford allowed one 
day for the outward and one for the return journey. 
Each market-town was, in effect, the capital of a 
territory of greater or lesser extent. The tradesmen and 
innkeepers were intimately acquainted with the geo- 
graphy of their own district, but knew little or nothing 
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of what lay beyond. Thus, if a stranger wished to find 
out what was the best way by road to a place fifteen 
or twenty miles distant, he often found it difficult to 
obtain any but the vaguest information. The landlord 
would summon the ostler, others would be called into 
conclave; and the upshot usually was that the traveller 
was told that he would certainly have to pass by such 
and such a place, and that he had better stop there and 
make inquiries. Another difficulty was that, if he had 
a long journey to make, he could not depend on finding 
an inn midway, where his horse could be fed and rested. 
Hence he was sometimes debarred from proceeding 
along one of the great highways if there happened to be 
no village on the line of route, because travellers had 
become so few that many of the inns, which had sprung 
up by the roadside in the great days of coaching, had 
been obliged to close for lack of custom. 

Here and there, where a road crossed, or followed the 
course of, a trout-stream, a wayside inn had become the 
resort of anglers, and so had survived. These fishing- 
inns were among the best to be found in the districts 
unvisited by tourists. In the watering-places hotels be- 
came larger and more ambitious; in the country-towns 
they stagnated, for, until cycling came into vogue, 
almost the only persons who claimed their hospitality 
were stray commercial travellers. Even in the Exeter 
hotels guests must have seemed few and business slack 
to those who remembered the never ending rush and 
bustle of the ’thirties. 

When cycling brought about a revival of long-dis- 
tance road-travelling, the new tourists were almost in 
the position of adventurers rediscovering a lost coun- 
try. Of the roads from London to Exeter, the route 
given by Ogilby through Salisbury and Yeovil was pro- 
bably the best. The ‘direct road’—the scene of the duel 
between the ‘Quicksilver’? and the “Telegraph’—had 
degenerated beyond Stonehenge into ‘a rough track’ 
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strewn with loose flints; cyclists were advised to ride on 
the grass margin.' The road by Salisbury and Dor- 
chester was even worse. Between Salisbury and Bland- 
ford portions were ‘so rough as to be scarcely rideable’. 
Beyond Dorchester, where the old highway went over 
the downs to Bridport, ‘it would have been too much 
of a compliment to have called it a road, it was more of 
a track across the bleak uplands, differing only from 
them by its curious collection of stones; green grasses 
were growing amongst these everywhere, and the whole 
was gradually going back to its original prairie state’.3 
Let us take a parting look at the roads of East Devon, 
as they were immediately before the passing of the first 
Motor Car Act marked the beginning of a new epoch. 
“The British Road Book’, compiled by the Cyclists’ 
Touring Club, was the first of its kind published since 
the close of the coaching age—the first, at least, that 
was based on original research, and was not made up of 
mere blind, unverified borrowings from older works. It 
is interesting to observe that in many cases there was 
evidently no recognized route from one place to an- 
other; alternative ways are discussed, and their pros and 
cons are weighed in the balance. The difficulty often 
lay in deciding which was the lesser of two evils. The 
fact that many of the routes selected follow the course 
of what are now, and were then, mere rough and narrow 
lanes sheds a lurid light on the condition of the roads in 
general at that period. For instance, the route from 
Honiton to Exmouth follows the line of the old turn- 
pike through Ottery St. Mary, Tipton, Newton Popple- 
ford, and East Budleigh, except that, for no obvious 
reason, it is taken round by Harpford, instead of over 
the direct road through Vennottery. From the point 
where it branched off from the Honiton and Exeter 
road near Fenny Bridges to its junction with the 


1 C,T.C. Road-Book (1896), p. 224. 2 op. cit., p. 202. 
3 J. J. Hissey, On the Box-Seat (1886), p. 124. 
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Budleigh Salterton road at the foot of Knowle Hill 


the way was along poor country lanes. ‘The direct road 
from Ottery St. Mary to Exmouth by way of Woodbury 
Castle was on no account to be attempted, as it was 
‘excessively rough and hilly’. In fact, the gradients are 
not severe, but the road was then little better than a 
stony cart-track; it passed by a few houses and no ham- 
lets, and carried hardly any traffic. The high commons 
between the Exe and the Otter were at that time a 
solitary tract, across which you might travel for miles 
without meeting another wayfarer. 

No mention is made of the road from Tiverton to 
Crediton over Bickleigh Bridge and through Stock- 
leigh Pomeroy, but a route is given from Cullompton to 
Crediton which is identical with the prehistoric track- 
way that ran to Barnstaple Cross, and on into Cornwall. 
This great, ancient thoroughfare had fallen into desue- 
tude; the Turnpike Trusts had ignored it; the coaches 
had given it the go-by; for a hundred and fifty years its 
history had been a blank. Rediscovered by the cyclist, 
the old British trade-road emerged for a moment from 
obscurity. But the modern revival of the roads has left 
it untouched, and the motor traffic to West Devon and 
Cornwall rolls down towards the Roman gateway to the 
West, following in the steps of the legions. 


oe 
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Cosmo III, 75, 88 

Cost of Living, 114, 117-18 

Cost of Travelling, 87-8, 101,134, 
145, 147, 162, 168, 169 

Countess Wear, 29, 55, 94, 135 

Cove Bridge, 98, 137 

Cowley, 15 ; Bridge, 54, 135 

Cranmore Castle, 13, 42 

Crediton, 53 

Crooks, 63, 136 

Crosses, Wayside, 45-6 

Crusades, 52 

Curricles, 102, 161 

Cycling, 172 ff. 


Damnonians, 7, 9, 13 

Dartmoor, Great Central Track- 
way, 33, 743 Moorstone Pillars, 
99 ; New Road, 99, 133 

Dartmouth, 52, 70 

Defoe, Daniel, 60 

‘Devonshire Lanes’, 12, 43 ff, 

Direction Posts, 94 

Dispatch Riders, 74-5 

Disturnpiking, 130 
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Dolbury Camp, 34 
Dunkeswell Abbey, 58 
Durotriges, 7, 13 


East Devon, Boundaries of, 1; 
Prehistoric Settlements in, 10—- 


15 

Elliot, Gilbert, Coachbuilder, 148 

Enclosing of Land, 44, 72 

Exe Bridge, 34, 52, 97 

Exeter Canal, 64, 111, 113 

Exeter, Prehistoric, 15 ; Roman 
and Romano-British, 31-4, 40 ; 
Medieval, 52-5 ; Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries, 61-4, 
65-71; Eighteenth Century, 
93, 97; Nineteenth Century, 
108-12, 113-14, 126, 127 

Exmouth, 15, 55, 64, 114-16 

Exmouth Ferry, 54, 68-9, 134-5 


Fairfax, Campaign of, in 1645-6, 
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i 
Fairs, 48, 56 
Falmouth, 103-4, 133, 155 
Fiennes, Celia, on Devon roads, 
73> 75, 86 
Fish-jobbers of Lyme Regis, 68 
Ford Abbey, 58 
Fosseway, 20, 36-7, 51, 58 


Gambadoes, 86 

Gaul, Relations with, 8, 13, 14 

Gay, John, his journey to Exeter, 
8 
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Gervase, Walter, 52 
Gilpin, Rev. William, 119 
Glastonbury Lake Village, 8 


Hagbush Lane, ancient road, 49 
Hamdon Hill, 22 

‘ Harrow Way ’, 6, 17 
Hawksdown Castle, 13, 14 
Heavitree, 114, 127 

Hembury Fort, 12, 17, 34 
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High Peak, 11, 13, 15, 28, 34 

Highway Robbery, 77, 86 

‘ Hillside Roads ’, 6, 12 

Holcombe, Roman villa at, 34 

Holland, Trade with, 61 

‘Hollow Ways’, 7, 12, 42 

Honiton, 57, 131 

Horse-borne traflic, 48-9, 71-2, 
73, 86, 138 ff. 


Ictis, 9, 20 

Icknield Street, 20 

Inns, 88-9, 100, 104-5, 161, 164 ff, 
172 

Inn-charges, 88, 167-8 


Keats, John, 116 


Lace Manufacture, 1og 

Leland’s Itinerary, 51, 54, 56 
Lime, Transport of, 141-2 

Live Stock, Conveyance of, 90-1 
‘Long Wagons ’, 82 

Lyme Regis, 68 

Lympstone, 29-30, 169 


Macadamizing, 131 

McAdam, William, 125 
Marshall, William, on Devon 
roads, 73, 135 

Milestones, 76 

Minehead, 66 

Moridunum, 34 

Morwood’s Causeway, 37 

Motor Car Act, 173 

Musbury Castle, 13, 14, 44 


Newenham Abbey, 58 
Newfoundland trade, 65 
Newton Abbot, 52 


Ogilby on Devonshire roads, 65- 
733 739 99 

Omnibuses, 159 

Otterton, II, 15, 29, 56 
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Pack-horses, 62, 77, 79, 105, 136, 
138-40 

Padstow, Roman settlement at, 32 

Palmer, William, and the Mails, 
80 

Parallel Routes, Prehistoric, 19- 
20 

Pilgrimages, 48, 52 

Pillions, 140, 142 

Place-names, evidence from, 4, 
18-19, 42 

Plymouth, 59, 70, 121, 156; 
Roman settlement at, 32 

Portway, 23, 24, 38, 129 

Posts, 79-82, 144-6, 155 

Post-chaises, 103, 161-2 

Postmasters, 79-80 

Post-roads, 79, 94 

‘ Potts’, 140 

Prehistoric roads, Characteristics 
of, 5 ; Routes of, 16 ff., 22-30 

Prehistoric Settlements in East 
Devon, 10-15 

Pytheas of Marseilles, 3, 9 


Racing of Coaches, 148, 152 ff. 
* Racks ’, 62 
Railways, 151, 155-6, 170-1 
Redman, Journey of Bishop, 50 
‘ Ridgeways ’, 6, 16, 17, 22 
Risdon’s Survey, 72 
Roads, Changes of Route, 98-9, 
129-35 ; Maintenance of, go, 
92; State of, 7, 38, 41, 42-5, 
48-51, 59-60, 66, 67, 69, 71-6, 
82, 83, 87, 99; 93, 94, 121-6, 
129-30, 135-7, 141, 173-4 
Roman Remains, 18, 22, 32, 34 
Roman Roads, 34-9, 40-1 
Routes ; 
Exeter to Bath and Bristol, 51, 
66, 81, 100, 128-9, 157, 160-1 
Exeter to Cornwall, 54, 70, 73, 
103-4, 125, 132-3, 146-7, 
149, 160 
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Exeter to Dartmouth, 52, 70, 
158 

Exeter to London, 51, 67, 74, 
79-80, 82-3, 85, 92, 128, 146- 
7, 148-9, 152-5, 160, 172-3 

Exeter to North Devon, 54-5, 
70, 124, 133-4, 152, 158-9 

Exeter to Plymouth, 70, 73-4, 
75, 79-80, 132, 146, 149, 156, 
160 
Exeter to Tiverton and Mine- 

head, 65-6, 98, 130 
London to North Devon, 51, 
65, 69-70, 123, 134, 149, 152 

Prehistoric, in Devon, 21-30 
Roman, in Devon, 36-8 

Russel, Dr. Richard, 106 

Russel, Robert the Carrier, 159- 
60 

Russell, Campaign of Lord, 41 


Salterne (cf. Budleigh Salterton), 
26 

Seaton, 14, 37; Roman villas at, 
34; Growth of, 116 

Sidbury Castle, 11, 12 

Side-saddle, Introduction of, 48 

Sidmouth, 15, 116 

Sledges, 142 

Speed of Travel, 39, 50-1, 74-5, 
82-3, 92, 94, 99-102, 103, 123, 
144 ff. 
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Stockland Great Camp, 27 
Stoke Hill, 15 


Taunton, Vale of, 17, 51 

Taxes on Carriages, 162-3 

Teignbridge, Roman road to, 33 

Teignmouth, 112, 116 

Thorverton, 25, 26, 53, 69, 108-9, 
132 

Tin Trade, 8-10, 31 

Tiverton, 42, 54, 57, 58, 61, 62, 
69, 98, 122, 134 

Tolls, 84, 95-6, 151 
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Torquay, Growth of, 116 

Trade routes, Prehistoric, 10, 174 

Traffic, Competition for, 103, 132; 
Tourist, 118-20 

Truckamucks, 50, 95 

Turnpikes, 93-6, 97, 125, ISI, 
169 


Uffculme, 61, 109 


Vans, 102, 159, 160 
Veneti, 8, 13, 14, 15 


Wagons, Carriers’, 79, 84, 159; 
Stage, 101-2, 160-1 
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106-7, 114-8, 172 

Westcote, on economic condi- 
tions, 60 

Wheeled Traffic, 16, 38, 48-9, 59, 
71, 79, 82-5, 90, 93, 105, 135-6, 
138, 140-2 

‘Whiskeys,’ 161 

William of Orange, March of, 72 

Witherings, Thomas, Master of 
King’s Posts, 80 

Woodbury Castle, 11, 12, 15, 29 

Wool Trade, 47 
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